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Time for a House-cleaning. 


OF THE many lessons which American citizens 

ought to learn from the recent exposures of 
crookedness and corruption in the municipal govern- 
ment of Philadelphia, there is none more impressive 
and noteworthy than this that the fruits of ‘* boss- 
ism’’ and the rule of the professional politician are 
everywhere practically the same, no matter what party 
tag they may wear. One of the latest facts brought 
to light by Mayor Weaver’s investigations is that over 
sixty thousand fraudulent names have been carried on 
the voting-lists of Philadelphia a disclosure which 
helps to explain the phenomenal majorities which the 
Republican ‘‘ ring’’ in that city has always been able 
to roll up in favor of its candidates and to show as a 
‘* vindication ’’ of its methods and its rule. In the 
acme of its corruption Tammany Hall has never made 
a record darker or more infamous than this. 

The Republican party has everything to gain and 
nothing to losé by a frank and full acknowledyment 
of the truth that for many years the policies and the 
fruits of Republican rule not only in Philadelphia, but 
throughout Pennsylvania, have been a reproach to the 
good name of the party elsewhc:« and a stumbling- 
block in the way of its progress. ‘I'!.c curse of Quayism 
has hung like a heavy cloud over the record of a party 
that puts forward the claim of being: a leader in all 
civic and political reforms, and whose history, as a 
whole, fully justifies that claim. But Republican 
domination in Philadelphia has been no whit better 
than Tammany domination in New York, «nd no hon- 
est Republican anywhere who is frank with himself 
will deny the fact or fail to confess that it has been 
to him a cause of shame and confusion. 

It would be difficult to find a case of official malfea- 
sance, of ‘‘ graft,’’ of police crookedness, of collusion 
with vice and crime, on the part of Tammany office- 
holders, that cannot be matched, and in some cases 
exceeded, by the doings of the political leaders and 
office-holders in Philadelphia, where so-called Repub- 
licanism has been overwhelmingly dominant for years. 
And what is true in this respect of Philadelphia has 
been true to a deplorable extent’of other cities in 
Pennsylvania and of the State as a whole. Repub- 
licans who have gloried in the fact that their party 
has stood for honesty and morality in polities and pub- 
lic life have no reason to be proud of their party his- 
tory in Pennsylvania for the past thirty-five years. 
It lpn ont op eg straight, nor clean. 

ul we cheris e 2 Fs *ra has set i 

the eutceanaste ef tls a it do = — se 
‘ ; that it has seen 
an end for all time of the petty, narrow, and corrupt 
bossism which has made it a stench in the nostrils of 
the party at large throughout the nation. If it will 
accept and follow the leadership of men like Senator 
Knox and Mayor Weaver it can redeem itself in the 
future, and give Pennsylvania Republicanism a very dif- 
ferent odor from that which it has exhaled in the past. 
If the party throughout the State purges itself as it 
has done in Philadelphia, it may not be able to show 
such a big majority for the Republican ticket in the 
is Wie ot es wie Se 
‘ ® satisfactory to genuine Re- 
publicans elsewhere, and that is a clean administration 
of local government, and a majority for the ticket not 
gained in part by fraudulent votes, by the tricks 
intrigues of a local machine more intent upon pe 
uating itself than in helping to secure g 

ment for the State or the nation. 
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What Hurts the Corporations. 


O ONE thing, in our opinion, has contributed so 
much to the production of that intense and grow- 
ing feeling of hostility to corporations of the larger 


class, which has manifested itself in many ways and 
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forms recently, as that ‘‘defiance of the law ’’ to 
which President Roosevelt alluded in a recent address, 
and which, if persisted in, he said, must lead to legis- 
lation more ‘‘drastic’’ than any he has suggested. 
The belief is widely prevalent that many large and 
powerful corporations, such as the railroads, hold 
themselves above the law; or that, by the employ- 
ment of various devices and subterfuges, they manage 
to “‘ get around ’’ the law when it stands in their way 
or interferes with their interests. 

Whether this is true to the extent commonly be- 
lieved, we are not prepared to say, but there is cer- 
tainly much to give color to such a belief. The his- 
tory of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
instance, has been one long struggle to compel the 
corporations doing interstate business to observe the 
laws--a struggle, we are compelled to believe, which 
has been little short of a complete failure. The ques- 
tion now is, will these corporate interests continue to 
regard all restrictions upon their methods of doing 
business with the same cynical indifference, as ob- 
stacles that can be easily overcome with the aid of 
shrewd and resourceful lawyers, or will they heed 
President Roosevelt’s warning and submit to a mild 
and reasonable measure of government control? All 
forms of lawlessness are reprehensible and dangerous, 
and none more so than that of men, or bodies of men, 
who contrive, by means of their wealth, financial con- 
nections, and political influence, to evade the laws 
which conflict with their selfish aims and purposes. 


Dynamite in the World’s Politics. 


Not SINCE the tramp of the great Corsican’s armies 

was resounding over Europe a century ago was 
there so much dynamite in the world’s political atmos- 
phere as there is stored there at this moment. The 
Spanish-American War of 1898 was followed by 
Aguinaldo’s rebellion in 1899, and by the Boer War, in 
which England, in 1899-1902, subverted the two little 
South African republics, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. This was hardly over when the greatest 
war since the Franco-German conflict of 1870-71, that 
between Japan and Russia, started, which is now 
being brought to a close, 

As in Bonaparte’s days, wars generate wars, and 
the world is likely to see some of them before Russia 
and Japan disband their armies, even if they want to 
disband them. The Balkans, which has been a pow- 
der magazine for over a generation, stands a chance 
to be the scene of explosions before 1905 ends. The 
fear of Russia’s imagined invincibility being removed, 
both Turkey and its enemies-- Macedonia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Greece, Servia, and Montenegro may be 
in irruption at any moment, on account of their feuds 
of generations and centuries. Christian and Turk in 
southeastern Europe were equally afraid of the Cos- 
sack, but that terror is now abolished. Norway’s se- 
cession has aroused a separatist feeling in Hungary, 
Poland, Finland, and Ireland. Denmark and Holland 
have the spectre of German absorption before their 
eyes in a particularly menacing shape at this moment. 
Belgium distrusts France. 

Up in the north Atlantic, Sweden and Norway, 
weakened by the rupture of their relations, offer the 
ice-free ports which Russia seeks with an especial 
ardor now that she has lost her great open harbor 
on the Pacific, Port Arthur. England’s ministry is 
already preparing for that Russian march southward 
on India which would compensate Nicholas for the 
check which Japan gave to his eastern march on Man- 
churia and Korea. At the same time, England is re- 
moving her fleets from the American continent and 
placing them at strategic points in the British Chan- 
nel and the Mediterranean, to head off Germany’s am- 
bition, which has occupied the thoughts of British 
military and naval authorities recently. The Morocco 
controversy between France and Germany, in which 
England is on France’s side, has possibilities of trouble 
which may involve every nation in Europe. 

Japan, in guarding against possible Russian re- 
venges, and also in its aspirations to establish a Mon- 
roe Doctrine for Asia, must strengthen its defenses 
on land and water, must administer Korea, brace up 
China, unite all the yellow races, and, incidentally, be 
a menace to the United States in the Philippines. 
Men are crying peace ! peace! when there is no peace ; 
but, on the other hand, a strong probability that wars 
may break out in any quarter of the globe. Notwith- 
standing The Hague congresses, past and pending, and 
the international arbitration conventions in the United 
States and elsewhere, all over the world the gates of 
the temple of Janus are ready to fly wide open. 


The Plain Truth. 


ERTAIN SUBORDINATE officials in the Post- 
office Department at Washington have been mak- 
ing a great ado for several years over alleged abuses 
in second-class mail matter, and have taken it upon 
themselves to impose various meddlesome and needless 
restrictions upon publishers in order to correct these 
alleged abuses and effect a saving to the government. 
It is clear enough, however, from an analysis of the 
expense account of the postal service, that the losses 
incurred from abuse of second-class rates, such as 
they are, are trifling in comparison with the leakage 
in other directions. The deficit in the revenues of the 
postal service for the fiscal year now closing is esti- 
mated at over $14,000,000. But the government is 
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paying the railroads $40,000,000 annually for carrying 
the mails, an amount easily twice what it ought to be, 
and what it would be if a fair, honest, and business- 
like system prevailed. In this item of excessive rail- 
road charges there is more than enough to account for 
the annual deficit mentioned, with the vutgo in a di- 
rection where a few are benefited and the rich made 
richer. The expenditures for rural free delivery and 
for the carriage of second-class matter, although 
heavy, should not trouble the department ; the people 
are getting the benefit here, and the department exists 
for the people. If retrenchment and economy must 
be practiced anywhere let it be exercised on the rates 
for railway service. It is time to let the publishing 
interests alone and look after abuses where abuses 
really exist. 
a 
ITHOUT ANY disparagement to his brilliant 
predecessor, it is the well-grounded belief that 
as Secretary of State Mr. Root will effect greatly 
needed reforms in his new department, doing here 
some such work as he did in the War Office. Among 
other things, he will, it is said, endeavor to secure 
the early enactment of a law placing the consular 
service on a civil-service basis, and providing more 
adequate pay for all consular officials. A meas- 
ure known as the Lodge bill, embodying these pro- 
visions, has been before Congress for the past two 
sessions, but has failed of passage chiefly because of 
the opposition of politicians who see in it a death-blow 
to one of the last strongholds of the spoils system. 
It is generally conceded that it would be a great gain 
to the consular service if it could be taken out of poli- 
tics entirely, and so administered that merit and capa- 
bility alone would secure appointments and promotions. 
It is desirable also that consular officials should be re- 
tained in office during good behavior, and that they 
should be accorded a rate of pay sufficient to attract 
and hold really capable men in the service. Under 
the meagre salaries now paid and the uncertain tenure 
of office it is difficult to fill important positions with 
men who have the character and experience to insure 
a high standard of consular administration. Both 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Root are strongly 
committed to the principles embodied in the Lodge 
bill, and with their combined efforts that measure, or 
some other like it, can hardly fail of success. 
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AN ITEM of one million dollars for new playgrounds 
in the congested districts of New York City, an- 
other of three hundred thousand for a schoo! athletic 
field, and a third of five thousand dollars for the 
maintenance of ‘‘ farm-gardens’’ in vacant lots for 
the children of the tenements, all indicate that Mayor 
McClellan is not wholly unmindful of the needs of the 
young and his duty toward them, whatever his other 
failings may be. The generous sum appropriated for 
playgrounds is specially hopeful and significant, since 
it shows an intelligent and practical recognition of the 
vital fact that the play instinct in children is as much 
a part of their normal life as the desire to eat and 
drink, and that the satisfaction of this instinct in pure 
and wholesome recreation is just as necessary to 
the physical and moral well-being of children as good 
food and pure water. The most pitiful, cruel, and un- 
happy feature of child-life in city tenements is the 
meagre opportunities such life affords for healthful 
play. The prohibitory and repressive influences exer- 
cised upon children in this respect, the denial to them 
of the normal and legitimate exercise and outflow of 
youthful spirit, are responsible for a large part of the 
vice and lawlessness existing among the young, and in 
shaping their characters for evil as they advance in 
life. For these reasons we regard playgrounds as 
necessary and important in any large centre of popula- 
tion as schools and churches. Millions for farm- 
gardens, athletic fields, and playgrounds means mil- 
lions less later on for almshouses, jails, and reforma- 
tories. 
. 
HILE IT may be true that President Roosevelt's 
little homily on a recent Sunday before an or- 
ganization known as the Christian Brotherhood con- 
tained no new or striking thoughts, his utterances on 
this occasion were none the less opportune, valuable, 
and worthy of all the emphasis which the time, the 
place, and the speaker could give them. It was a 
simple plea for charity in judgment, for justice, help- 
fulness, and fair play between man and man, and, most 
of all, for a more intense, deeper, and more prevalent 
appreciation of the truths and principles of a world- 
wide human brotherhood. The President found ample 
support for what he had to say on these topics in the 
teachings of Holy Scripture, from which he quoted 
freely. The preaching, however, found its chief en- 
forcement, its greatest weight and value, in the fact 
that it squared with the speaker’s own practice ; it 
was the utterance of a sincere and consistent man. 
For no man has more fully exemplified in his own 
character and conduct, and carried into practice more 
bravely and persistently, the principles of fair dealing, 
broad charity, and unselfish devotion to humanity than 
Theodore Roosevelt. He set before his hearers on 
this oceasion no high and noble ideals of which he him- 
self has not been an earnest and resolute follower. It 
was only on the day preceding this sermonette before 
the Christian Brotherhood that the President met at 
his home the peace envoys of Japan and Russia, and 
thus brought one long step nearer the end of a bloody 
and desolating war—a happy consummation effected 
chiefly by his own initiative and unaided effort. Surely 
the gospel of peace and human brotherhood could come 
fittingly from the lips of such a man. 
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RICHARD PERRY COVERT, 
One of Dewey’s brave sailors, 
who has risen to an impor- 
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T IS characteristic of the 

best representatives of 
America’s splendid young 
manhood that they stand 
ready to respond to the call 
of duty, whether it be in 
peace orin war. The cir- 
cumstance which calls forth 
this observation was the 
promotion by the officials 
of the Postal Department 
at Washington of young 
Richard Perry Covert, of 
Wisconsin, to be chief of 
the appointment division. 
As an able seaman Mr. 
Covert served with Admiral 





tant official position. 


Dewey in the battle at 
Manila Bay, and sustained 
a severe bone fracture while helping to man one of the 
guns there. Not for a moment did he leave his post 
of duty, and when the fight was over his mates were 
quite ready to accord him full credit for the heroism 
he displayed. When Joseph L. Bristow, the then 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, was probing the 
postal scandals, young Covert was his confidential 
stenographer. The latter performed the astonishing 
feat of writing out on a typewriter the entire Bristow 
report of more than 100,000 words within a period of 
thirty-six hours, and this without leaving his desk. 
a 
A MOKE daring and truly heroic deed has not often 
. been chronicled, even in the annals of seafaring 
men, than that which oc- 
curred on the open Atlantic 
one wild day last February, 
when Cavtain James Durie, 
skipper of the Lillie, of the 
Donald Steamship Company, 
saved the shipwrecked crew 
of the American schooner 
Ida C. Southard. It was 
during a heavy fog that the 
schooner was sighted by the 
Lillie with everything swept 
away except a part of her 
foremast, and her crew of 
nine persons, including two 
women, clinging to the rig- 
ging, nearly dead from ex- 
posure and exhaustion. A 
signal of distress was flying, 
and Captain Durie imme- 
diately sent out a boat, which 
after much difficulty and 
danger brought all the im- 
periled men and women 
safely on board the Lillie. A happy sequel to this 
event occurred the other day at the British consulate 
in New York, when Captain Durie was summoned 
thither and presented by Sir Perey Sanderson, the 
consul-general, with a magnificent 18-carat gold watch, 
the gift of President Roosevelt. Second Mate Cooper, 
who manned the life-boat that went to the rescue 
of the perishing crew, was remembered by President 
Roosevelt with a pair of binoculars of the finest de- 
sign, and the four seamen who accompanied him were 
rewarded with gold medals. Captain Durie has fol- 
lowed the sea for forty-seven years. He has personally 
saved seven lives by jumping overboard after men un- 
able to help themselves. For years Mrs. Durie, the 
captain’s wife, has accompanied him on his voyages, 
and, apparently, enjoys the hazards involved. 
_ 
ITHOUT DOUBT there is no Chinaman living 
with a fairer or more intelligent understanding 
of American affairs than 
Mr. Wu Ting-Fang, for- 
merly Chinese minister 
at Washington ; nor is 
there any representative 
of that country whose 
views on the Chinese- 
exclusion act are more 
worthy of consideration. 
During his term of serv- 
ice in Washington Mr. 
Wu distinguished him- 
self by his unfailing tact 
and courtesy, as well as 
by his broad-mindedness 
and diplomatic ability. 
As an after-dinner 
speaker he became very 
Wisne slawa neticamiane dd popular. Mr. Wu was 
China are attracting attention, interviewed in Peking a 
Varker. few days ago in regard 
to the Chinese boycott 
on American goods, and indignantly denied that he 
was in any way responsible for that action. It was 
not surprising, however, he said, that Chinese mer- 
chants and importers should adopt this method of re- 
senting what they considered to be an unjust and un- 
warranted treatment of their countrymen coming to 
America. The Chinese government, said Mr. Wu, 
while agreeing to the exclusion of coolies, urged, as 
the main points of a new convention, that the better 
classes of Chinese be treated on an equal footing with 
other aliens, with the right to retain counsel and the 

















CAPTAIN JAMES DURIRF, 


Presented with a watch by 
President Roosevelt tor 
heroic conduct. 
Keynolds. 
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MR. WU TING-FANG? 


right of appeal, if necessary. China also desired the 
admission of coolies to Hawaii. Hawaii was greatly 
in need of laborers, and since the Chinese were ex- 
cluded the industries of the islands had suffered. In 
these views we believe that all fair-minded Americans 
will concur. 
AUTHOUGH oppressive conditions in Russia have 
caused hosts of the poorer people of that country 
to flee to America, it is very rarely that a member of 
the favored Russian aristocracy is included among the 
genuine immigrants entering the United States. Re- 
cently, however, one of this class landed at Ellis Isl- 
and, in New York harbor, and created something of 
a sensation among the officials at that station. He 
had come across in the steerage, but he wore the dress 
of a nobleman, and he had on his person a fortune 
in money, drafts, and jewels. When questioned he 
stated that he was Prince Potemkine, son of Admiral 
Prince Potemkine, for whom the battle-ship lately 
seized by mutineers in the Black Sea was named. He 
explained that he left Russia because it is “* no place 
for a young man with ambition to live.’’ The prince 
announced himself as a disciple of Tolstoi, said that he 
had sold all his property in the fatherland, and intended 
to buy a tract of land in the West, settle there, and 
become an American citizen. He meant, he declared, to 
hold the door of his home always open to any refugee 
from Russia. The prince will no doubt prove a valuable 
acquisition to this country, and his case significantly 
indicates the progress of liberal ideas among the upper 
ranks in Russia, 

















PRINCESS LOUISE OF SAXONY 
And tier beautiful litthe daughter Monica, 


T WAS about three years ago that European court 
circles were treated to a genuine sensation in the 
flight from home of the Princess Louise, wife of the 
King of Saxony. A divorce was subsequently granted 
to the King, and the princess has since lived most of 
the time in retirement among the hills of Fiesole. In 
the portrait which we give, the princess, otherwise 
known as the Countess of Montignoso, is accompanied 
by her beautiful little daughter, Monica, born a few 
months after her departure from the royal court of 
Saxony. Over this little one there was a bitter dis- 
pute, the King endeavoring to secure a decree giving 
him possession of the child. In this effort he did not 
succeed. Little Monica is now a few months over two 
years of age. 
a 
| MPEROR WILLIAM of Germany, when he goes a- 
~ voyaging in his palatial yacht, is frequently in a 
very merry mood. He usually has on board, as guests, 
a number of prominent men, with few of whom early 
rising is a fad. His Majesty, however, rises every 
morning at five o’clock, and he often amuses himself 
by pounding on the doors of his guests’ cabins and 
ordering them to jump up and dress. Then after 
breakfast, the Emperor compels the guests to line up 
and be drilled by the yacht’s drill-master in true mili- 
tary style. Some of the gentlemen are sure to be 
portly and awkward, and the queer figures these cut 
excite their imperial master to hearty laughter. The 
gymnasium on the yacht contains an electric horse, 
which jumps, kick, and plunges wildly, so that only a 
good rider can escape a bad fall. The Emperor is ex- 
tremely fond of riding this electric plunger, and thus 
making fun for his guests. No matter what the 
weather may be, the Emperor promenades the deck 
for two or three hours daily at a rapid pace. Meals 
are taken by the Emperor and his guests at one long 
table, and the conversation is animated and gay. 
+ 
IEUTENANT VICTOR BLUE, who was one of the 
fortunate few to escape death or injury at the 
recent blowing up of the Bennington in the harbor of 
San Diego, Cal., made for himself a justly honored 
name by his daring deeds during the progress of the 
Spanish-American War. He was an officer on the gun- 


boat Suwanee during that 
conflict, and on one occa- 
sion attacked and captured 
two Spanish patrol sloops 
which had on board a helio- 
graphic- signal outfit. It 
was his special distinction 
also to be the first man to 
pass through the Spanish 
lines, by way of Aserru- 
deros, and reconnoitre San- 
tiago harbor, establishing 
the disputed fact of the 
presence of Cervera’s 
fleet. Later he made a 
second reconnoissance, and 
fixed the position of the 
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LIEUTENANT VICTOR BLUE, 


The daring naval officer who 
escaped death in the Ben- 


Spanish ships upon the nington disaster. 
chart for the use of Admiral 
Sampson. Later still it was Lieutenant Blue’s happy 
fortune to fire the shot which cut down the Spanish 
flagstaff at Aguadores, and on the day that peace was 
concluded he took part in an engagement with the 
Spanish batteries at Manzanilla. To these war ex- 
periences Lieutenant Blue added others in the Philip- 
pines, and also in the Boxer troubles in China, where 
he was on the staff of Rear-Admiral Kempff. He was 
assigned to the Bennington just a year ago as naviga- 
tor and executive officer. At the time of the disaster 
at San Diego the lieutenant was ashore in a hospital. 
. 

THAT THE SPIRIT of the Revolutionary hero whose 

namesake he is dominates the life and character 
of Secretary Hitchcock, of 
the Interior Department, has 
been made evident by the 
long and successful fight 
which that official has waged 
against the band of land 
pirates who have been raid- 
ing the government lands in 
the West. It has, indeed, 
required a degree of courage 
and determination of a rarer 
and more granitic quality 
than that which character- 
ized the patriot leader of 
Ticonderoga to fight the 
host arrayed against Secre- 
tary Hitchcock in his efforts 
to uproot and destroy cor- 
rupt practices in the land 
department. But he has 
gone ahead regardless of the 
obstacles which high polit- 
ical influences, organized 
wealth, and partisan interest 
have placed in his way ; has secured the arrest and 
punishment of the most prominent conspirators in 
the land frauds, and saved for the government many 
millions of dollars. All this service, too, has been 
rendered without flourish of trumpets. It has been 
Secretary Hitchcock’s view that he has only been 
doing his plain duty and was entitled to no spe- 
cial distinction for so doing. The secretary is now 
seventy years of age, and the oldest member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Cabinet. He is a native of Mobile, 
Ala., but was educated in Northern schools. He en- 
tered upon a mercantile career in St. Louis in 1855, 
and has since made that city his principal residence. 
He was appointed ambassador to Russia in 1897, and 
was still in that position when asked to accept the 
portfolio of the Interior Department. 

_ 
HE CHASM which yawns between the church and 

the theatre is not nearly as wide now as it was 
some years ago, and if 
Mr. S8entley’s Actors’ 
Church Alliance  con- 
tinues its activities a 
little while longer we 
may expect to see a 
number of bridges 
thrown across the chasm 
strong enough, perhaps, 
to bear even the feet 
of the clergy them- 
selves; and as for the 
laity -- well, they have 
been jumping over the 
chasm now for a long 
time. The sentiment of 
church-going folk with 
reference to the theatre 
and the theatrical pro- 

















ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK, 
Who has waged a successlul 
fight agamst ‘‘gralters”’ 
in his depar tment, 
Nosch. 

















MR. WALTER CREIGHTON, 


: \ bishop’s son, now a star actor 
fession has so far in a late English play 
Beresford. 


changed, at all events, 
that no great shock was 
experienced when the announcement recently appeared 
among the items of cable gossip that Mr. Walter 
Creighton, a son of the brilliant, pious, and learned 
Dr. Creighton, late bishop of London, had gone on the 
stage. One of the first plays in which Mr. Creighton ap- 
peared was in ‘‘ Snowdrop and the Seven Little Men,”’ 
in which he took the part of Prince, and elicited much 
praise from the critics therein. Mr. Creighton is also 
an accomplished musician with a rich baritone voice, 
and has achieved marked success as a concert singer, 
as well as in later appearances as an actor. 
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The Negro Question as a South Carolinian Sees Il 


By Arnot Chester 
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‘THE SUBJECT of lynch-law has been brought so 

prominently before the public within the last few 
years that a brief discussion of the topic may perhaps 
not be without interest to those concerned for the 
weal of the commonwealth. My object in this little 
paper is to trace the causes of this growing tendency 
to administer justice outside of the law, and to sug- 
gest what seems to the writer the one and only cure 
radical enough to stop the spreading evil. 

Before entering upon our subject, however, in jus- 
tice to the often-maligned South, I trust 1 may be 
permitted a few explanatory words. Formerly the 
charge was made that |nch-law was chiefly confined 
to the Southern States ; nor was the charge untrue if 
by ‘‘lynch-law’’’ be meant simply a swift and certain 
expiation of crime on the part of the criminal. But it 
is to be distinctly understood that, inherently, and in 
itself considered, lynch-law stands not for fiendish 
brutality, but solely for sure and summary justice. As 
well might we confound liberty with license and in- 
veigh against the former for the wild orgies of the 
latter, as to charge upon lynch-law the diabolical cruel- 
ties too often perpetrated under cover of its name! 
Not for one moment will any thoughtful mind main- 
tain that lynch-law is good law. At best it is a mere 
makeshift—a sort of rough-and-ready way of dis- 
pensing justice—like martial law, only to be tolerated 
under certain circumstances, and (also like martial 
law) liable to terrible abuses. But the very peculiar 
conditions existing at the South (into which it is not 
necessary now to enter) both explain and justify an 
occasional resort to this quick and certain form of 
justice —in other words, to lynch-law pure and_ simple. 
But North, South, East, or West, nothing can be urged 
in defense of the revolting horrors which have of late 
years made lynch-law a synonym for fiendish cruelty. 

Now, to return to the thread of our argument. 
First, may not this outburst of lawlessness throughout 
the country be regarded, at least to some extent, as 
an aftermath of the Spanish war? War is essentially 
and inevitably brutalizing and degrading in its tend- 
ency, even when men are battling for their rights 
and their homes. But a foreign war—a war of con- 
quest—is about the costliest luxury a nation can 
indulge in, for national aggrandizement is almost in- 
variably secured only at the price of national virtue. 
Accustom men to the ethics of the camp and barracks, 
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familiarize them with the severities that are held to 
be necessary to army discipline, accustom them to 
look unmoved upon scenes of carnage and blood, and 

human nature being what it isis it not certain 
that these men will return to their homes and civic 
duties with blunted sensibilities and lowered moral 
tone? Is it not the after-effects of this cheapening 
of human life and loosening the bands of moral re- 
straint which are now following in logical sequence ? 

a 

Again, is it not reasonable in some measure to 
connect the evil we are deploring with that tide of 
immigration which has been pouring into the country 
within recent years? The assimilative power of the 
American republic is a world’s wonder, but there is a 
limit to all things, and indications seem to point to the 
fact that this limit has now been reached. The leaven, 
introduced with such culpable thoughtlessness, is be- 
ginning its deadly work and is surely, if slowly, per- 
meating the lump. There is no occult power ina 
voyage across the Atlantic to change the scum and 
offscouring of southern Europe into useful and law- 
abiding citizens when landed upon these shores. To 
many among us this wholesale introduction of alien 
races, with whom we have no affinity either of blood 
or tradition, seems fraught with gravest peril to the 
future of the commonwealth. May those in authority 
recognize in this increasing revolt against restraint a 
danger-signal and take warning in time! 

Sut while due account must be made of both these 
factors, they are not alone responsible for the results 
we are considering. It is a sad truism, alas! that 
great national prosperity is almost invariably followed 
by national decadence. For prosperity begets wealth, 
and wealth begets soft living, and soft living pro- 
duces a certain flabbiness of moral fibre utterly at 
variance with the robuster virile virtues. On nations, 
as on individuals, the breath of adversity, albeit sharp 
and stinging, generally acts as a healthful! tonic. 
Among an emasculated people sickly sentimentality 
usurps the place of sound judgment as the governing 
principle of action, and thus it comes about that a 
weak shrinking from the infliction of pain leads to the 
enactment of criminal legislation calculated to encour- 
age crime by its leniency. See, for example, in how 
many of the States capital punishment has been abol- 
ished ; and even where the letter of the law is still in 


force a mawkish public sentiment prevents jurors 
from bringing in a verdict of guilty in almost every 
case, thus shielding the criminal at the expense of the 
innocent. ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,’’ is no Draconian statute, but 
the provision of a wise Legislator, whose mercy is 
never tainted by weakness. 

But, worse, even, than the morbid sentimentality of 
the day as regards the miscarriage of justice, is the 
cankerworm of political corruption, which has eaten 
its way into the very heart and core of our body 
politic. To-day, so-called ‘‘ justice ’’ is too often 
bought and sold like merchandise in the political mar- 
ket by the office-holder aspiring to still higher honors, 
who thus desires to ingratiate himself with those on 
whose good offices he depends for the gratification of 
his ambition. Let penitentiary records attest how often 
criminals serving a life sentence for the most heinous 
crimes are pardoned and turned loose upon the com- 
munity through political ‘* pull.’’ Truly, the tardy and 
uncertain justice frequently meted out to offenders by 
the regular legal methods as at present administered 
goes far to explain why irregular methods are some- 
times resorted to in cases where man’s innate sense of 
right demands that the criminal shall by no possibility 

from legal quibble, or motives of self-interest— 
escape paying the just penalty of his crime! These 
are the facts of the case. The pertinent and practical 
question remains : How is this growing appeal to law 
outside of law to be checked ? 

There is but one way to cope effectually with the 
evil. Not—directly, at least-—-by the most fervid 
remonstrances of the press, powerful, as such utter- 
ances undoubtedly are, in moulding public opinion. 
Still less by a resort to military repression, thus sub- 
stituting force for force. Deeper and more radical 
than either of these must be the remedy applied. 
Nothing less, in short, than an honest and determined 
effort on the part of the citizens of the republic, at 
any cost to personal interests and ambitions, thor- 
oughly to probe and cut away the gangrenous growth 
that has fastened itself upon the vitals of our public 
life, vitiating the whole system of government in its 
several branches—legislative, executive, and judicial. 
A pure, ardent, self-sacrificing patriotism is what is 
needed to banish lynch-law from the land. This, and 
this alone, will prove a permanent and efficacious cure. 
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HOW CIVILIZATION IS KILLING ART 


By Sydncy Adamson 


IN JAPAN ° 








E OF THE Western world dwell with unlimited 
conceit on the glories of our civilization, and, 
impelled by that force which, perhaps, is working for 
the salvation of the human race, we are forcing on 
the East the blessing of hygiene as well as the doubt- 
ful benefits of cheap reading, missionaries, and unlimit- 
ed battle-ships. Often the great trading nations, learn- 
ed in little save the wonderful machine power of enor- 
mous production, philistine-like, in their triumphal 
march of trade, trample out unconsciously the flower 
of art. 

Japan, before she donned the habit of the West 
and prostituted herself for Western gold, lived a pleas- 
ant life and dreamed beautiful things into form in 
ivory, silk, and wood, delicate cloisonné and fragile 
porcelain. A child of China, with the dragon as the 
spirit of things and a love for all nature, even to the 
tiny creatures that crawl, she far outdid the mother 
country in the sense of form and developed a finer 
sense of color, producing marvels of effect unknown 
beyond its shores. And all this is dying slowly, poi- 
soned by the barbarous taste of the philistine West. 
Cockney dealers, German curio merchants, American 
dry-goods agents are all beguiling the Japs for gold 
into cheap production, and, worse, insisting on an 
adaptation of the worst Western ideals of design, 
which, handled by Japanese, produce a_ villainous 
mongrel compound offered in America and Europe to 
the world as Japanese art. 

Bad enough it was to turn out cheap imitations of 
Japanese paper and metal work in Birmingham and 
Paris; worse still when the ‘“‘enterprising’’ trader 
moved his workshops for the manufacture of this 
tawdry ware to Japan. But vilest of all is this latest 
insolence, exposed to me all unconsciously by a lead- 
ing curio dealer in Kobé, when he told me that he in- 
sisted on his artists following his designg, ‘‘ conform- 
ing to European taste, you know.”’ 

I had wandered through his large rooms filled with 
the greatest conceivable crimes against art and na- 
ture, asking vainly if he had nothing really Japanese 
to show me. I told him frankly that his store was 
filled with abominable rubbish. He admitted it, 
though I believe to this day he does not know the 
difference. I wanted to buy some good Japanese 
prints. He called his manager, a Japanese, and to 
them both I explained minutely what kind of prints I 
meant—those cut on wood by the artist and printed 
in colors on paper. He appeared ignorant of the ex- 


istence of such art, and appeared to consider me a 
mild lunatic. [| then asked who were the leading art- 
ists in Japan; they did not know. In despair I 
asked if they had any Utumaros. They apparently 
had never heard of the greatest of Japanese masters. 
Once before, in Nagasaki, I tried the same experiment. 
There, after much explaining, a Japanese dealer in 
Satsumas and ivory admitted that he had seen such 
prints, but had no idea where they were made or 
where one could buy them. Vaguely, he suggested 
perhaps in Yokohama. 

I was about to leave this great wilderness of mis- 
guided effort, when | came upon a panel picture of 
the rarest excellence, executed in embroidery on sil- 
ver-white silk. It was a duck catching at some reeds 
and balancing itself, with one wing extended. De- 
scriptions of pictures are folly. To an artist it is 
enough to say that this was a tour du force. The 
masterly massing of the black reeds, held together 
by the lovely fawns of the duck, relieved by its tawny, 
finely-drawn feet, the whole fading into silver grays 
in fading reeds, and then the big, daring expanse of 
siver white, the whole contained within a brocaded 
frame edged with ebony lacquer, made a dream of 
color fine enough to build a room upon. But my art- 
ist’s pockets were empty, and the dealer says the 
philistines pass it by. May they do so for a long 
time ; for one day, when fortune smiles, I shall send 
and buy it. The artist’s name is Yamaguchi. The 
dealer showed me some of the screens done by this 
man toorder. I pity his artist’s soul in its travail ! 
They are terrible things in wicked greens and ‘‘ puce ’’ 
purples, such as our sisters manufacture in their sub- 
lime attempts at ‘‘crewel’’ work. He brought out 
from some hidden depths another panel by the same 
man. Only a spray with a tiny song-bird on white 
silk. But such a spray and such a song-bird! The 
delight of the ebony frame and the mat of gilded 
silk ! 

My dealer stoutly asserted that I was one in fifty, 
and that all the rest liked the rubbish. We were 
looking at two very fine pieces of embroidered tapestry 
which I had managed to find in a pile, when a worthy 
colonel of cavalry, a friend of mine, strolled in. Now, 
the colonel, being a wise man, may know how to culti- 
vate cabbages, besides understanding a horse and how 
to fight, but he certainly does not claim to understand 
art. The dealer was putting the tapestry away when 


the colonel demanded to see it. He went into genuine 
raptures over it. However, the colonel’s pocket was 
already overstrained, and the modest eighty yen—with 
duty ahead seemed extravagance ; so, much tempted, 
he had to refrain. The dealer eagerly said: ‘* Ah, 
but I have some so much prettier than these,’’ meaning 
the horrors which I ‘had contemptuously cast aside. 
The colonel replied, promptly : ‘‘ You couldn’t show me 
anything prettier than that, couldn’t possibly! I 
simply can’t afford to buy any more, or I’d take it 
with me.”’ 

This little episode only proved what I was already 
convinced of, that the dealers and the buying agents 
who demand specialties to suit supposed American 
and European tastes are the real criminals, and that 
the public if left to choose from good alone would be 
content. We do all sorts of mad things in these days, 
why not form a society for the preservation of art in 
Japan? Let some of our millionaires subscribe the 
dollars, and a few artists can do the rest. If the Japa- 
nese can earn enough by turning out the real decora- 
tive art of their country, which has taken centuries to 
develop, and which we have nearly killed in twenty- 
five years, they will abandon the production of this 
meretricious work, which is as bad as the worst 
‘European, and infinitely worse than anything purely 
Japanese. 


A Japanese Album. 


LL EYES are on Japan and interest in things 
Japanese does not flag. Why not preserve the 
beautiful half-tones of notable Japanese, their homes 
and places of interest? An attractive and unique 
series, taken by our special correspondent, Miss 
Franklin, is appearing in LESLIE’S WEEKLY. They 
would make a handsome Japanese album, a story 
without words, of the life, homes, and customs of 
these interesting people. A few extra artist’s proofs 
are made each week of every illustration appearing 
in this paper, beautifully brought out on heavy coated 
paper. We will send any cut of less than a page 
upon receipt of five cents, with two cents additional 
for postage ; full-page cuts, including outside cover, 
for ten cents, two cents for mailing. Give date of 
issue, number of page, and name of picture. Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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TWO OF THE LARGEST FIGHTING VESSELS IN THE AMERICAN NAVY—THE “ COLORADO” ON THE LEFT, 
AND THE “ WEST VIRGINIA” ON THE RIGHT. 


















































CAPTAIN DUNCAN KENNEDY, THE ABLE COM- ae onngmene 3 a : s “ COLe Pa ENSIGN C. A. CONWAY ON THE UPPER DECK 
MANDER OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “ COLORADO.” INDUSTRIOUS SAILORS SCOURING THE BRIDGE OF THE ~ COLORADO. OF HIS SHIP, THE “ COLORADO.” 
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DECK AND CREW OF THE “ PLUNGEK "——LIKUT. NEL 
SON, COMMANDER, AT THE WHEEL; LIEUT. SHAPLEY 
IN REAR ; MASCOT “ BLINK” ON GUARD. 


CRACK FOOTBALL TEAM OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “ COL- 
ORADO”—ATHLETICS FORM A VERY IMPORTANT 
PART OF THE TRAINING OF AMERICAN SEAMEN. 
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A STERN VIEW OF THE SUBMARINE BOAT “ PLUNGER,” IN WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT RECENTLY MADE 
A DESCENT—MEMBERS OF THE CREW ARE ALSO SHOWN, 


UNCLE SAM’S NAVAL FIGHTING-MACHINES. 
ACTIVITY AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. THE RENDEZVOUS OF MANY OF OUR BEST BATTLE-SHIPS. 


Photographs by our staff photographer, Arthur 1. Dunn 
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~ An American Midshipman’s Adventure 
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HE PRESENT TALK of a boycott of 
American products by the Chinese has 
drawn attention to that country, and per- 
haps one of the many reasons for the dis- 
like of Americans in China may be found 
in the disregard of the Chinese shown by 
nearly all foreigners. The Chinese are 
very conservative, but foreigners pay lit- 
tle or no regard to a Chinaman’s feelings 
and customs. The following incident 
which happened in my midshipman days 
may serve to show how slight a thing 
might produce the most serious conse- 
quences, 

In 1869 the United States Ship Piscat- 
agua, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Stephen C. Rowan, was flag-ship of the 
Asiatic squadron, and, at the date to which 
I refer, lay at anchor off Amoy, China. 
Amoy was a treaty port—that is to say, 
foreigners were allowed to reside there 
and their presence was tolerated for a 
short distance outside the city. The shore 
near the town, being in plain sight of the 
shipping, had always been cvunsidered safe 
for foreigners provided the party was large enough to 
repel any small bands of Chinamen that might happen 
to be feeling vicious toward the fanki, or “‘ foreign 
devils,’’ as they liked to call us. It was here, ona 
level piece of ground, that the foreign residents had 
laid out a race-track. A short distance beyond the 
track, terminating what might be called the neutral 
ground, a rocky point jutted out, on the farther side 
of which, at the head of a deep cove, stood a fishing 
village. 
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As the incident which I am about to relate occurred 
here, a few words about the place and its inhabitants 
may not be amiss. The village, nestled in among the 
rocks, was very picturesque, and the open space in 
the centre, which was unusually clean for a Chinese 
town, was pleasantly shaded by large trees. Down 
one broad street could be seen the shining waters of 
the bay ; but all the other streets were so narrow and 
crooked that the place had the appearance of an in- 
closure. The inhabitants, who were fishermen, were, 
like most of their class on the coast of China, more or 
less pirates as opportunity offered, and many a sailing- 
vessel, becalmed near the shore, had been boarded by 
them, the crew killed, and the ship plundered and set 
on fire. These acts of piracy became, at one time, 
so frequent that foreign nations were compelled to 
inflict severe punishment on the offenders, which had 
the desired effect of putting an end to piratical acts, 
but naturally made the Chinamen hate all foreigners, 
and they never willingly let slip an opportunity for 
revenge. 

A large number of midshipmen were on board the 
flag-ship, most of us just out from home, to whom 
everything on the coast still had the charm of novelty, 
and the prospect of seeing Amoy, a Chinese city on 
which the foreigner had as yet made little impression, 
was looked forward to with delight. We landed in 
high spirits and proceeded to explore the town, but 
soon tired of wandering through its narrow, dirty, ill- 
smelling streets ; so, when it was proposed that we 
should hire horses and ride out to the race-track, the 


suggestion was at once accepted. The proprietor of 
the Amoy Hotel soon provided us with horses, and in 
a short time the cavalcade was ready to start. Al- 
though horsemanship is no part of the course at the 
naval academy, and possibly some of the party had 
never before been in a saddle, no one was willing to 
acknowledge his inability to ride ; so all hands started 
off in high spirits, on the half-broken, hard-mouthed, 
vicious Chinese ponies. 

Before leaving the hotel the proprietor cautioned 
us to keep together, and in case we were attacked to 
use our revolvers freely and to return to town full 
speed. He assured us, whether rightly or wrongly I 
cannot say, that if a Chinaman should rob or kill one 
of us while we were outside the treaty limits there 
would be no redress; while if we killed one of the 
natives and returned in safety we would never hear 
of it again. His parting injunction was, on no ac- 
count to go beyond the race-track into the village, as 
that was the headquarters of a gang of pirates, who 
would be only too glad to have a chance of robbing us. 
As each of us carried a Colt’s revolver, we considered 
ourselves more than a match for any crowd of China- 
men, while the remote chance of a fight only added a 
zest to the ride. 

a 

The ride through Amoy, over the hill on which it is 
built and down the farther side to the race-track, was 
quite exciting, with its chances of a tumble, or a row 
with the crowds of natives. The badly-paved, slip- 
pery streets were occasionally diversified by a few 
stone steps, down which the horses scrambled without 
much assistance from their riders, who usually were 
too much occupied in holding on to be able to pay at- 
tention to their brutes. At last, without serious mis- 
hap, the party reached the race-track, and such fun as 
is only known to a sailor on horseback made the time 
pass quickly. This sport palled on us after a while. 
There was too much sameness in it ; so the proposi- 
tion to visit the fishing village having been made and 
carried unanimously, away we went, entirely forget- 
cing the warning we had received. As our party rode 
noisily into the village, all the women and children 
hurried out to stare at the strangers, apparently as 
much interested in us as we were in them. Seeing 
no men about, we dismounted, fastened our horses, 
and soon had the children scrambling and fighting for 
the cash we threw to them. 

The villagers seemed so good-natured and friendly, 
we never thought of danger till some one noticed that 
the crowd had been increased by the addition of a num- 
ber of men, and that more could be seen coming. He 
gave the alarm and we all mounted, but instead of riding 
off at once as we should have done, we waited to have 
a look at the newcomers. As the whip with which I 
started had been worn out in my endeavors to make my 
balky horse keep up with the others, I was sadly in 
need of anew one, and took this occasion to call out, on 
the chance of some one in the crowd understanding me : 
““One piecee cigar, one piecee bamboo,’’ at the same 
time holding up a cigar so that all might see what I 
meant. One of the Chinamen understood and brought 
me a piece of bamboo; but, as it was inconveniently 
long I told him to cut it in two, which he accordingly did, 
and handed me back both pieces, saying : ‘*‘ Two piecee 
bamboo, two piecee cigar.’’ As my stock of cigars 
was getting low, I declined to give him two, but 


offered to return him one of the pieces of 
bamboo, which raised a laugh at his ex- 
pense. I thought nothing of it till I felt 
a tug at my coat, and looking down found 
the fellow’s hand in my pocket. Without 
stopping to consider the consequences, I 
struck him a heavy blow on the head with 
both pieces of the bamboo, and before he 
could escape struck him a second time. 
It was an unwise act on my part, for in 
an instant all good nature vanished, the 
women and children disappeared as if by 
magic, and instead of a laughing crowd, 
we were surrounded by a mob of angry, 
scowling men, while the man I had struck 
could be seen running around showing the 
bruises on his head and urging the rest to 
attack us. 

It was high time for us to leave, and 
with one accord the party started off ata 
gallop—that is, all except myself, for my 
horse balked, and though I beat him, dug 
my heels into his ribs, and did my best to 
make him go, it was all to no purpose, for 
he only wheeled and kicked, and in a min- 
ute I was left alone ina crowd of Chinese pirates, each 
of whom was armed with a long knife, which he held 
ready for use. Fortunately my horse was a fine kicker, 
and it was the fear of his heels which prevented my as- 
sailants from closing in and dispatching me at once. 
Matters were beginning to look very serious, so, shift- 
ing the sticks into my left hand, I drew my revolver, 
determined to kill one or two of the pirates before they 
finished me. Suddenly the horse started for the thick- 
est of the crowd and fortunately in the right direction, 
which move so disconcerted my foes that when I put the 
revolver close to the face of one after another they 
sprang aside, until at last I had before me only the man 
I had struck. I hope never again to face such a vil- 
lainous-looking fellow. Ixasperated by the laugh at his 
expense, maddened by the blows, and hating me as a 
foreign devil, he showed it all in a look that meant mur- 
der. All that I had heard of the utter disregard of a 
Chinaman for his own life and his willingness to sacri- 
fice himself if he could only secure his revenge came 
back to me, and I made up my mind to shoot him be- 
fore he could strike his knife into me. At the same 
time, I realized that if I did shoot, there was no hope 
left, as the crowd could take a short cut through the 
village, head me off, and kill me long before help could 
arrive, and I felt convinced they would do so if I shed 
a drop of blood. 
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All this flashed through my mind as I rode straight 
for the man, with my revolver pointed at his head. 
As he drew back his hand to strike I thought the time 
to fire had come, but just when he could have reached 
me, and when my finger was pressing the trigger, he 
flinched, and before he had time to recover I had passed 
him and was galloping unharmed down the narrow 
street, the revolver shoved in my pocket and both 
pieces of bamboo doing their duty on the ribs of my 
balky steed. Outside the village I met the party re- 
turning to see why I had remained behind. A few 
words made things clear and we all hurried back to 
Amoy, not caring to see any more Chinese fishermen 
that afternoon. D. K, 
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Curious Facts about Svicide 
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ARDLY ANY evil or crime, whichever it may be 
called, connected with human society has so 
long and so successfully defied analysis and yielded so 
little satisfaction in all efforts to restrain or suppress 
it by legislation or otherwise as that of suicide. It 
proceeds in a way that upsets all theories and scorns 
all precedents. It might naturally be supposed, for 
instance, that periods of general prosperity such as 
the United States now enjoys would witness a marked 
diminution in the number of victims of the suicidal 
mania, yet, according to statistics recently published, 
the very opposite seems to be the case. 

Suicides among people of high social station and 
comfortable circumstances’ are quite as common as 
among those where other conditions prevail, although 
in theory this should not be the case. We have a law 
in several States of the Union making an attempt at 
suicide a punishable offense ; but we rave yet to learn 
of a single case where the penalty provided by statute 
for this crime has been imposed. Would-be suicides 
are often fished out of rivers or forcibly relieved of a 
dose of poison and hauled off to a police station under 
arrest, but that has always seemed to be the end of 
the proceeding. And thus it should be; for in the 


vast majority of cases it would be the refinement of 


cruelty and stupid injustice to inflict further hardship 
and suffering upon such persons, for whom a hospital 
or an asylum, and not a prison, is the proper place. 
Such are the almost invariable conditions accompany- 
ing attempts at self-murder that it may well be 
doubted whether they ought ever to be classified un- 
der the head of punishable offenses, for it is absolutely 
certain that no good whatever has come from such 
treatment. 


A writer in a London periodical has recently com- 
piled a list of the men of noble birth and high station 
who within the past century or so have ushered them- 
selves out of the world. The list includes Prince 
Ludwig, of Austria, who slew himself a few years 
ago because of a love affair, and Sir Hector Mac- 
Donald, the hero of the Boer War, who killed himself 
in Paris rather than face disgrace, and there are 
many others ; but the list does not include the host of 
Chinese officials who have committed hara-kiri in 
very recent times, and often under what would be 
considered elsewhere as very slight provocation. 
There is no country in the world where self-slaughter 
is sO common as in China or where it is regarded so 
lightly. Statistics on this particular subject are un- 
reliable, but one authority on China estimates that 
over twenty-five thousand persons die by their own 
hands in that country every year. In India suicide 
among the wretched victims of the child-marriage 
system rolls up a great total every year. Among 
strange motives for suicide we may include that of 
Lieutenant Jovanovitch, of the Servian army, who 
killed himself because he was not allowed to share in 
the plot against King Alexander and Queen Draga. 
He had the same idea of ‘‘ honor,’’ probably, that led 
a young German officer recently to lay violent hands 
upon himself after he had been treated scornfully by 
his brother officers for not using his sword on a 
drunken private who had ventured to “‘ insult his uni- 
form ’’ with some personalities. 

Professor William B. Bailey, of Yale, has brought 
out some interesting facts based on 29,344 cases of 
suicide, covering the period from 1897 to 1901. Using 
the 10,000 unit, he finds that 7,781 males and 2,219 


life intolerable, and, despairing of 
mending, ended it. This leaves the ratio of cowardice 
3 1-2 to 1 in favor of feminine courage. Almost two- 
thirds of the suicides occurred between the ages of 
twenty and fifty. Curiously enough, there are more 
married than single suicides. While married men are 
more likely to take the plunge than married women, 
single, widowed, and divorced women are more prone 
to kill themselves than unattached males. Business 
losses are more likely to drive people to suicide than 
ill health, insanity, disappointment in love, or strong 
drink. Monday is the favorite day for the rash. deed, 
while few take the step on Saturday. Professor 
Bailey’s explanation is as follows: ‘‘ For those who 
have endured throughout the week there is pay-day 
at hand, followed by a day of rest.’’ Among the males 
Monday is pre-eminently a day for suicide. Females 
prefer Sunday to Monday. Religious excitement may 
have something to do with this, but nearly a third of 
the domestic troubles leading to suicide come on Sun- 
day. More than one-fourth of the suicides from finan- 
cial trouble and ill health among females occur on 
Monday. They apparently lack the courage, in their 
weak or impoverished condition, to take up the strug- 
gle of anew week. Of 10,000 cases, 3,687 occurred 
in the twelve hours before noon, and 5,848 during the 
remaining twelve hours. Beginning with midnight, 
there is a continuous increase until 6 Pp. M. The three 
hours from 6 to 9 Pp. M. show a falling off, while from 
9 o’clock till midnight is the period of greatest fre- 
qency. Some years ago it was discovered that a large 
number of suicides wore congress gaiters. Just why 
was not exactly determined. There are many other 
curious features that call for comment and explanation. 


females found 
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HAULING IN THE CAPTURED WHALES BY MEANS OF CAPSTANS AND CABLES—PICTURESQUE SAIL-BOATS NEAR THE SHORE. 























BOAT'S CREW OF WHALE-FISHERS ADVANCING TO THE ATTACK. VICTORIOUS FISHERMEN PROUDLY DISPLAYING THEIR GIGANTIC CAPTURE. 

















LABORIOUS TASK OF CUTTING UP A GREAT WHALE AND GETTING IT INTO SHAPE FOR MARKET—NATIVES AT WORK INSIDE THE HUGE CARCASS. 


SHORE WHALING—A NOVEL OCCUPATION IN THE AZORES. 
NATIVES BRINGING IN CAPTURED MONSTERS TO THE ROCK-BOUND AND BARREN COAST OF ST. MICHAEL ISLAND. 
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“HE SCIENCE of vote-getting is brought to the 
highest point of development in New York City. 
This is so because, as in other lines, the competition 
is so strong. Tammany Hall has added many original 
turns to the political vaudeville programme, and, with 
a resourcefulness gained by long experience, has a 
‘*stunt’’ ready for every emergency. If a ward- 
worker is in jail a Tammany “ leader ”’ bails him out 
provided the offense be bailable—during the crucial 
period when his work is needed. All sorts of bargains 
are driven with these men of minor political influence. 
Sometimes Tammany pays their taxes or advances 
their rent ; but always the price which Tammany is 
willing to pay is gauged by the number of votes the 
beneficiaries are able to 
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THE MODERN POLITICAL PICNIC 


the district leader who is giving the outing in letters 
big enough to be read a block away. At the steamer 
landing are gathered the wives, children, and sweet- 
hearts of the line workers, and in gay tumult, with 
band playing and banners waving, the crowd departs 
for some neighborhood picnic ground to spend the day. 
A programme of games and music is given, and a 
feast, as elaborate as the district leader thinks his 
purse will allow, is spread. The ‘*blow-out’’ often 
ends, in the evening, with a display of fireworks at 
the district headquarters. 

A typical political picnic was that given on August 
17th by the city tax commissioner, Mr. Samuel Stras- 
bourger, of the Thirty-first Assembly district of New 
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York. Mr. Strasbourger chartered three barges and 
two tugs for the occasion, and under his leadership 
fully 8,000 persons, mostly women and children, were 
taken for a long sail up the Hudson River. A brief 
stalement about the preparations made and the 
amount of eatables required for this crowd will give 
the reader a good idea of New York political picnics, 
in general. The helpers placed on board the barges 
100 forty-quart cans of milk, 20,000 sandwiches, 500 
gallons of ice-cream, and 100 gallons of spring water. 


. Each person was given five tickets for milk and five 


tickets for ice-cream. This restriction was flexible, 
however, and every boy and girl was given as many 
tickets as were necessary to satisfy hunger. Twenty 

policemen, furnished by 





swing on election day. : 

A unique feature of f 
mode rn polities, as the ait 
game is played in New 
York, is the political picnic. 
This latter-day institution, 
it should be stated, is no 
respecter of party lines, 
Republican and Democratic 
leaders vying with each 
other in the money-spend- 
ing and entertainment-giv- 
ing. A thousand men will 
march from the district 
headquarters to the steam- 
er landing. The parade will 
be headed by a brass band 
and followed by a fife-and- 
drum corps. The enthusi- 
astic paraders will carry 








Commissioner McAcoo, ten 
physicians, and ten volun- 
teer life-savers accom- 
panied the jolly picnic 
crowd. Each year Com- 
missioner Strasbourger 
gives an outing of some 
kind. Last year it took the 
form of a ‘‘ May walk ”’ to 
Mt. Morris Park, and 20,000 
residents of his district 
participated. 
Unquestionably, many 
of the schemes employed by 
politicians of the present 
day are reprehensible ; but 
not so the district picnics. 
These give outings to thou- 
sands of women and chil- 
dren and afford a taste of 








huge banners adorned with 
mottoes, the ones in ad- 
vance having the name of 


EIGHT THOUSAND NOISY AND HAPPY MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN LEAVING THE STEAMER LANDING IN BARGES FOR A 


LONG SAIL UP THE HUDSON RIVER.— Dunn 


fresh air and freedom from 
the heat and noise of the 
great city. 





























LIVELY SCRAMBLE AMONG THE BOYS AND GIRLS TO GET MILK AND ICE-CREAM TICKETS 


FROM COMMISSIONER STRASBOURGER. 


Dunn, 


NIMBLE-FOOTED PICNICKERS DOING A “‘ BUCK-AND-WING DANCE” TURN ON THE UPPER 


DECK FOR A PRIZE.~— Dunn. 





The Latest New Books. 


[? WOULD be hard to find reading-matter of a more 

edifying sort than selections from the works of the 
late Rev. and Professor David Swing, of Chicago. A 
welcome compilation from the writings of this famous 
divine has been made by Sophie Burt Kimball, under 
the title, “‘ Truths Leaf by Leaf.’’ It comprises ex- 
cerpts which treat of twenty-seven themes in a 
scholarly, thoughtful, and eloquent manner, all being 
imbued with lofty spiritual sentiment. The volume 
contains a characterization of Professor Swing by the 
Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, and an introduction 
and a poem by the Rev. Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus. 
The book is one that can be read and often re-read 
with profit. (For sale by the editor at 80 Maple 
Street, Chicago, and by McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Price, $1.50.) 

*“ Every Day Verses,’’ by David Mitchell Kinnear, 
is a little volume containing ‘‘ sixty rhymes,’’ which 
will appeal to many readers. There are a number of 
very good pieces in this collection, showing not a little 
poetic ability. The writer does well in ‘‘ straight ”’ 
English, and he is an adept in the metrical use of the 
Scotch and French-Canadian dialects. (The Argus 
Company, Albany, N. Y.) 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

““The Real World.”” By Robert Herrick. 

“The Celebrity.””, By Winston Churchill. 50c. 

“A Text-book of Sociology. By John Quayle Dealey, Ph. D., and 
Lester Frank Ward, LL.D. $1.30. 

“The Outlook to Nature.”” By L. H. Bailey. 

“The Heritage of Unrest.’””, By Gwendolen Overton. 

“At the Sign of the Fox.’”” By Barbara. $1.50. 

“The Fool Errant.”” By Maurice Hewlett. $1.50. 

“The War of the Classes.””, By Jack London. 25c. . 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

** Bushido, the Soul of Japan.”” By Inazo Nitobe. 

“*Two Moods of a Man.”” By Horace G. Hutchinson, 

“Chinese Life in Town and Country.” By Emile Bard. 

“A Digit of the Moon,” and other love stories from the Hindu. 
Translated by F. W. Bain. 


From the Apple of Discord Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The Apple of Discord; or, Temporal Power in the Catholic 


Church.”” By a Roman Catholic. 


Irom the Old Greek Press, ’Chicago. 


“Dictionary of Errors.””. By Sherwin Cody. 


From Broadway Publishing Company, New York. 
“A Scarlet Repentance.”” By Archie Bell. 50c. 
“Reuben, His Book.”” By Morton H. Pemberton. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
“ Parisians Out of Doors.’’” By F. Berkeley Smith. $1.50. 


Southern Sentiment Against Mobs. 


HERE IS much encouraging evidence of the fact 
that the lynching mania is dying out in the South 
under the pressure of public sentiment and the vigor- 
ous action of such men as Governor Vardaman, of Mis- 
sissippi. The year thus far has recorded fewer of 
these cases of mob violence than any similar period 
for a number of years. Repression of this form of 
violence and lawlessness will be further promoted by 
the action of the Supreme Court of Mississippi, in af- 
firming what is said to be the first sentence of a white 
man to a life term in the penitentiary for assault upon a 
black girl. In rendering the opinion in this case 
Judge Cox gave utterance to the following language, 
so applicable to crimes and criminal procedure in such 
offenses as that under consideration both in the North 
and South that it is worthy of quotation entire : 


“While we desire to protect the citizen accused of crime from un- 
warranted conviction, we are not less concerned to protect from vio- 
lence and outrage the womanhood of the State. The safety of all 
women and the preservation of the sanctity of our homes depend 
upon the certainty and promptness with which crimes of this char- 
acter shall be visited with condign punishment, it matters not how 
humble and friendless the victim nor what the race or color.” 


Where law is administered in this manner and spirit 
and to these ends, there need be little fear of lynch- 
ing atrocities and other forms of lawlessness. 


Another Great American City. 


| JNDER THE act just passed by the Pennsylvania 

Legislature for the annexation of Allegheny to 
Pittsburg the latter will become one of the country’s 
great cities. The annexation idea will have to be 
ratified by a vote of the people of the two towns be- 
fore it can become operative, but this assent seems 
assured. 

In 1900 Pittsburg had 321,616 inhabitants and Al- 
legheny 129,896, a total of 451,512. The cities which 
had more than that number of people were New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, and Balti- 
more. Baltimore had 508,957, Boston 560,892, and 
St. Louis 575,238. At the rate of growth of those 
cities in the past decade the new Pittsburg will pass 
Baltimore in population by 1910, and become the sixth 
city in the country. Unless Boston annexes some of 
its big suburbs in the interval, Pittsburg will be ahead 
of it in inhabitants by 1920. St. Louis, which has no 
suburbs of any consequence to annex, will probably be 
beaten by Pittsburg by 1930. 

All this is on the assumption that the annexing in 
the Pittsburg case does not go beyond Allegheny. 
The chances, however, are that many of the adjoining 
towns will join in the consolidation with Pittsburg even 
before 1910, which may put that city ahead of Boston 
and St. Louis in the list. In any case the great com- 
munity at the “‘forks of the Ohio’’ is destined to be- 
come one of the country’s largest and wealthiest cities. 

The greater Pittsburg ranks seventh now in popu- 
lation among the country’s cities, fourth in the valua- 
tion of its property, fifth in the total of its national- 
bank deposits, and sixth in‘bank clearings, according 
to the figures of 1905 thus far. In its rail and river 
tonnage the Pittsburg district stands first among 
American centres, and that district also leads the rest 
of the country in the extent of its manufactures. 

When William Pitt’s American admirers gave his 
name to the town which they planted at the junction 
of the Allegheny and the Monongahela rivers they 
wrote England’s great commoner’s name across the 
sky. 
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JAPS UTILIZING LIGHT RAILWAY TRUCKS, LEFT BY RUSSIANS, TO TRANSPORT MERCHANDISE MULE-CARTS IN LINE A MILE LONG AWAITING THEIR 


TURN TO LOAD SUPPLIES FOR THE 
TO THE FRONT. JAPANESE ARMY. 























ACRES OF BALED HAY FROM CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA ON CARTS AT TIEH LING FOR STORE HEAPS, PROTECTED BY CANVAS, WHICH COVER THE GROUND FOR MILES 
THE USE OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. AT DALNY BAY. 


CEASELESS ENERGY OF THE JAPANESE IN MANCHURIA. 
BUSY ORIENTALS PUSHING THE WORK OF REBUILDING A COUNTRY RACKED AND TORN BY WAR, 


> 


From stereographs by H. G. Ponting. Copyrighted, 1905, % H. C. White Co., New Fork. 
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«~ A Novel Vacalion Camp for Working Men and Women ~ 




















OW IT’S THE co-operative vacation camp for 

working men and women. ‘Not a novelty in 

** fresh-air-fund ’’ experiments. Not a philanthropic 

**Chautauqua in disguise.’’ Just a plain and sober 

effort on the part of wage-earners themselves to get 

together and secure the outings which poverty denies 
to so many of the world’s workers. 

The Men’s Welfare Work League of Dayton, Ohio, 
was responsible for the camp. The league has 2,500 
members, all employed in one big factory at Dayton, 
and it is two years old. Last summer it conducted 
a great educational excursion to the world’s fair at 
St. Louis. Sixteen hundred of its members made the 
trip. Six hundred members of the Woman’s Century 
Club, a similar organization of working women from 
the same factory, co-operated in the world’s-fair trip. 
Again this year the Century Club had its part in the 
Port Huron outing. 

At St. Louis the league leased several floors of the 
biggest fire-proof hotel near the fair grounds and 
gave its members ridiculously low rates. Out of the 
success of that experiment grew the project of the co- 
operative vacation camp at Port Huron, in Michigan. 

The transportation and hous- 


CARE-FREE BATHERS IN THE SURF AT CAMP WELFARE. 


In a big circus tent, tables and benches seating 
1,000 were built. A smaller tent—sixty feet square 
is not so small, however—was the kitchen proper. A 
barbecue-pit, thirty feet long, provided place for grill- 
ing steaks and roasts and boiling the 200 gallons of 
coffee required at each meal by the hungry campers. 
With a temporary storehouse, forty feet long—one 
end of it a cold room using two tons of ice daily and 
a purchasing agent at the Port Huron end of his tele- 
phone, Mr. Morpurgo felt he could stave off famine. 
The first supper in camp required an hour and a half 
to serve. The second day the time was reduced to 
fifty minutes. Any hotel man will tell you that is 
pretty near a record. 

What it means to feed 2,000 people in camp three 
miles from town can be guessed from the quantities of 
food consumed at ** Welfare Camp.”’ ‘ 

One thousand loaves of bread a day was the regular 
ration. One breakfast required 200 gallons of coffee, 
30 gallons of cream, 60 pounds of butter, and 300 
dozens of eggs. The half-ton of beef or veal went to 
table flanked by 16 bushels of potatoes, 10 bushels of 
pease, 250 dozens of bananas. For supner the meat 


allowance was 65 hams. Fifty gallons of ice-cream 
vanished at one sitting, and it needed a fresh barrel of 
Continued on page 22 


An American Desert Turned into a Sea 


[N THE MIDDLE of that portion of the American 
desert which lies between the Colorado River and 
the coast range is a place known as the Salton Sink. 
It is below sea level, but was cut off from the Gulf of 
Lower California at some prehistoric time, and with 
one exception has been a dry alkali plain since the 
knowledge of man. South of this sink lies the im- 
perial country which has lately been reclaimed by irri- 
gation, with water brought from the Colorado River 
through a canal. ‘This canal was dug some years ago 
when the water was low. Last year the water rose 
to such a height that it could not be controlled, and it 
cut 2 new channel, following the line of thecanal. To- 
day the Colorado River runs into the Salton Sink in- 

stead of intc the Gulf of Lower California. 
The water in the sink has been rising at the rate 
of an inch per day for the last 270 days, and where 
there was a desert there is now 





an inland sea eighty miles long 








ing of the league’s host were 
simple problems. A _ contract 
with a railroad for three special 
trains to Detroit and a chartered 
steamer up the St. Clair River 
solved the first. A contract 
with an awning company for 
1,000 new tents and cots took 
care of the second. The knotty 
point was how to feed the mul- 
titude. Thekitchen is the heart 
of every camp, so the league 
and its president, C. C. Ray- 
burn, decided to keep the com- 
missary under their own con- 
trol. Plans were made covering 
every detail of the work. Louis 
Morpurgo, manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company’s 
dining-rooms for employés, was 
a member of the league. To 
him the camp-kitchen was 
turned over bodily. With forty 
cooks and kitchen helpers, he 
traveled up to Port Huron two 
days before the league. When 








and thirty miles wide. The 
beds of salt and alkali have 
made this water about an eight- 
per-cent. solution, but as water 
is added it will become more 
nearly fresh. The main line of 
the Southern Pacifie Railroad 
runs through this sink and is 
at one place about two hundred 
and sixty-seven feet below sea 
level; thisis at a station known 
as Salton. The new sea has en- 
croached upon the tracks and 
has finally driven them back. 
The company had a tremendous 
task to keep the main line open 
until it could complete new 
tracks around the edge of the 
water. All efforts to change 
the Colorado back into the old 
channel have failed, and_ it 
seems as if the whole country 
will be flooded. If this occurs 
California will have about four 
hundred square miles less of 
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the special trains left Dayton he 
was ready to feed the two 
thousand. 








SALTON, THE LOWEST RAILROAD STATION IN THE WORLD, 267 FEET BELOW OCEAN-LEVEL, THREATENED Wi1%'H 
INUNDATION BY THE STEADILY RISING WATERS OF THE SALTON SEA. 


desert to reclaim, and will pos- 
sess a new vast inland sea. 
EDMUND OGDEN SAWYER, JR. 
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THE SALTON SEA, EIGHTY MILES LONG AND THIRTY WIDE FORMED IN THE AMERICAN DESERT BY THE CHANGING OF A RIVER'S COURSE, AND OVERFLOWING THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD TRACKS. 
A VAST INLAND SEA CREATED IN ‘THE HEART OF THE DESERT. 


THE BIG COLORADO KIVER CHANGING ITS COURSE, OVERFLOWS THE GREAT SALTON SINK, IN CALIFORNIA, AND FORMS AN IMMENSE AND STEADILY EXPANDING LAKE. 


Photosraphs by Bb. UO. Sawyer, Jr. 
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HUNDREDS OF HAPPY PEOPLE HOLD SERVICES 


UNDER THE TREES AT CAMP 


WELFARE. 




















A NEIGHBORLY GROUP. 


TENTS WERE ALLOTTED BEFORE LEAVING 


DAYTON. 
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WHITE-APRONED GIRLS SERVING LUNCHEON IN 


BIG CAMP KITCHEN, 


THE GREAT DINING-TENT WITH TABLES AND SEATS FOR ONE THOUSAND PEOPLE. 
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ACTORY WORKERS SHARE 


THE 


DANCING 


NOVEL 


FILLED THE HOUR BETWEEN LUNCHEON AND 
OUTING 


Photographs Srom Daniel Vincent Casey. 


DELIGHTS OF A SUMMER VACATION CAMP ON A 
See 


THE BALL GAME. 


OF WAGE-EARNERS. 
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opposile page. 
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‘THE CALLING of a peace conference, 
which was held under the auspices 
of the Shaker community, at Mount Leb- 
anon, N. Y., August 31st, to discuss such 
timely and important themes as a reduc- 
tion of national armaments, the promo- 
tion of international arbitration, and the 
establishment of neutral zones for the 
_ world’s commerce, serves to call public 
attention once more to this little band of 
religionists, who, from all present indi- 
sations, will, before many years, be 
numbered among the things of the past. 
The simplicity of their lives is the chief 
charm of these people. 

It was just one hundred and thirty years ago this 
August that’ Ann Lee, of Manchester, England, flee- 
ing from persecution in that country because of her 
religious views, landed on the New England coast. 
Ann Lee was a leader of a new school of religious 
thinkers and devotees, whose origin is traceable to 
the example and influence of the exiled Camisards, 
known in England as the French Prophets, but later 
and more distinctively as the ‘‘Shaking Quakers,’’ 
so called from a certain feature of their religious 
ceremonies. The cardinal points in the belief and 
practice of this new religious body were simplicity of 
life, communism, and celibacy. ‘‘ They (the Shakers) 
hold,’’ says one of their leading authorities, ‘‘ that a 
virgin life is fundamental to organized communism, as 
the private family relationship necessarily requires its 
own centres of affection and moneyed interests, while 
a united inheritance requires the renunciation of these. 
They freely admit that the private family is neces- 
sary and must always exist—the seed-garden of the 
human race; but they also recognize that higher na- 
ture which makes communistic association as great a 
necessity —the harvest-field of the race.’’ They ex- 
pressly emphasize the fact that they do not condemn 
marriage as ungodly, but only hold that the celibate life 
is the right life for those who would be the teachers 
and founders of a new and nobler order of humanity — 
the pioneers in the human brotherhood that it is to be. 
They forbid the use of swine’s flesh and all intoxicants. 
Industry, frugality, charity, and unostentation in dress 
and manners are enjoined upon all their followers. 
The government in Shaker communities is dual, ‘‘sis- 
ters’’ and ‘‘brothers’”’ acting in united capacities, 
their chief counselors or leaders being known as elders 
ana eldresses, who hold parental rule each over the 
members of their own sex. 

Ann Lee and her little band of adherents first set- 
tled at Niskayuna, a small town near Albany, N. Y. 
Between the years 1775 and 1778, under the zealous 
leadership and earnest preaching of Mother Lee, a 
large number of converts were gained to the cause, 
and other Shaker communities were established in 
New York, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut. The mother church, so-called, was 
located at Mount Lebanon, Columbia County, New 
York, and this place still remains as the largest settle- 
ment and the chief centre of Shakerism in this coun- 
try. When the sect was in its prime, early in the 
nineteenth century, its total number of adherents ran 
up into the tens of thousands, but it has dwindled 
away in later years until only a few hundreds are left, 
all told. 

Whatever may be thought of the peculiar views of 
the Shakers in matters of religion, the social order, 
and the family relation, it will be freely admitted by 
all familiar with their 
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GROUP OF PROMINENT SHAKER WOMEN—LEFT TO RIGHT: ELDRESS ANNA WHITE, SECOND 


ELDRESS SAKAH BURGER, SISTER MARTHA BURGER, 


at Mount Lebanon. Approaching over the State road 
from Pittsfield, the first view that one gets of Leb- 
anon valley is not to be forgotten. The spot seems so 
secluded from the world, so guarded and rimmed around 
with hills, so serene and peaceful, so paradisiacal in 
its beauty, that one can readily understand how it 
came to be chosen as the chief seat of this retiring 
and peace-loving sect. And such meadows, such 
orchards, such gardens and farm lands as are here 
spread out to view, one must travel far and wide to 
see. Thrift, order, industry are evident on every hand 
in the conduct of the family homes as in the tillage of 




















ELDER DANIEL OFFORD, OF THE SHAKER COMMUNITY AT 
MOUNT LEBANON, MOWING THE LAWN, 


the land. The barns, the granaries, the dairy-houses, 
the dining -rooms, and dormitories are all alike so 
far as immaculate cleanliness and orderly arrange- 
ment go. Here the simple life, so much preached 
of late years and as yet so little practiced, is fol- 
lowed as a matter of free choice as well as of re- 
ligious principle; it is a life that speaks for itself 
in the soft voices and gentle demeanor of the devoted 
men and women whose gracious and unassuming hos- 
pitality you enjoy. Surely a more happy environment 















than this for a peace conference it would 
be difficult to imagine, for the whole at- 
mosphere is one of peace. La Ae 


Uncle Sam’s Portland Exhibit 


LARGE part of the $450,000 appro- 
priated by the government for the 
exhibit at the Lewis and Clark exposi- 
tion has been utilized for one of the fin- 
est buildings ever constructed for gov- 
ernment participation in a fair. It is 
Spanish renaissance in design, with two 
towers two hundred and sixty feet in 
height. The location on Government Peninsula is ideal, 
and is reached by crossing the Bridge of Nations from 
the Trail. The centre or main building is filled with 
the Post-office, Army, Navy, and State Department ex- 
hibits, together with some interesting things from the 
National Museum at Washington. The _ Irrigation 
building, in which are shown models of the great ir- 
rigation projects in the West, and the Territorial 
building, where the Philippine exhibit is housed, are 
connected with the central structure by graceful per- 
istyles. There is a special building for fisheries. 
Here the various methods of maturing the different 
species are shown with a model aquarium attached. 
Outside there are a number of totem poles and a 
peculiarly decorated boat. The army has a “live ex- 
hibit ’’ in several companies of soldiers, who are en- 
camped to the right of the building. Daily drills are 
given by these men on the parade ground near the 
lake. The navy also has a “‘live exhibit ’’ in the way 
of one or two cruisers, which they will keep on the 
Willamette River during the summer. ‘These ships 
are a popular attraction, fifteen thousand people hav- 
ing visited the Marblehead in one day. 

The Government building throughout is full of 
interest, especially to a Westerner who has never been 
fortunate enough to visit the departments at Wash- 
ington, and the place is always crowded. The Post- 
office shows some interesting models of the way the 
mail is carried in different parts of the United States 
and her colonies. The Navy Department has sent 
miniature representatives of battle-ships, of the largest 
dry-dock in the world recently completed at Sparrows 
Point, Maryland, and of the new Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. The bow ornament of Admiral Dewey’s 
flag-ship, the Olympia, is also shown. One of the 
grewsome yet attractive exhibits is the life-sized wax- 
figure scene of the surgeons performing an operation 
in the United States Marine Hospital. The figures 
are so lifelike as to seem uncanny. In the museum 
department are to be found the restored remains ot 
the largest extinct animals. 

a *, 


How To Know People. 


BE FAMILIAR with people of note learn to know 

their faces. Each week we have scores of 
beautiful half-tones in this paper. A few extra 
artists’ proofs are made of every one, beautifully 
executed on heavy coated paper. Why not start an 
album of “‘ People Talked About ’’? Send for proofs 
of the pictures you want, cut out close to the border, 
and mount in youralbum. The name of the person 
can be lettered by you in any style and any color 
ink you fancy. With a handsome cover it will make 
an artistic souvenir, and one you will always be 
proud of. Cuts of 








history and the conduct 
of their communities that 
so far as their creed finds 
expression in actual life 
it 'is certainly worthy of 
all commendation. Like 
the Quakers, with whom 
they are often confused, 
they are the best of citi- 
zens and neighbors, mod- 
els of sobriety, thrift, 
neatness, orderliness, and 
industry. Modesty, pa- 
tience, gentleness in word 
and mien, and unfailing 
kindness and _ generous 
hospitality are their com- 
mon characteristics. 

The writer of these 
lines holds in happy mem- 
ory a day spent in the 
early spring a few years 
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less than a page will 
be sent upon receipt of 
five cents, two cents ad- 
ditional for mailing ex- 
penses; full-page cuts, 
including outside covers, 
for ten cents, two cents 
postage. Only a limited 
number are printed, and 
will be sent in response 
to the first orders. Give 
date of issue, number of 
page, and name of pic- 
ture. Address Picture 
Department, Judge Com- 
pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
. a 
A GLAss of soda and 


a tablespoonful of Ab- 
bott’s Angostura Bitters 








ago at the home of the 
North family of Shakers, 


DWELLING-HOUSE OF THE NORTH FAMILY 


OF SHAKERS AT MOUNT LEBANON, N. Y. 


make a pleasing drink 
and act as a tonic. 
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ALASKAN MODE OF TRAVEL AS TYPIFIED IN A NOVEL EXHIBIT. GROUP SHOWING HOW UNCLE SAM'S MAIL IS CARRIED IN FAR-AWAY ALASKA. 























GIGANTIC MAMMALS, NOW EXTINCT, WHOSE BONES WERE FOUND IN WYOMING LIFE-SIZED WAX FIGURES SHOWING METHOD OF ADMINISTERING CHLOROFORM TO PATIENTS 
AND COLORADO. IN THE GOVERNMENT MARINE HOSPITAL. 




















CRUISER ‘‘ MARBLEHEAD,” THE “LIVE EXHIBIT” OF THE NAVY, AT ANCHOR IN THE WILLAMETTE RIVER, AND WHICH WAS VISITED BY FIFTEEN THOUSAND PEOPLE IN ONB DAY. 


OUR NATION’S GROWTH AS TYPIFIED AT PORTLAND’S EXPOSITION. 
INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITS ARRANGED BY. EXPERTS FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT AND ENTERTAINMENT OF VISITING HOSTS. 
Photographed for Leshe's Weekh by An s, e R. Miller. See Oppo ile p ve 











WE FREQUENTLY see articles in newspapers and 
magazines advising the young-girl writer as to 
the possibilities in the metropolis. Some of them are 
worth consideration, but 

| the majority are built 
A California Journalist upon the same unprac 
Making Her Way tical basis noticeable in 
in New York the old maid’s advice 
regarding how to man- 
age a husband, and are 
not worth the paper they are printed on. 
If you are a journalist come to New York 
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tomed eyes of a stranger, and they generally sold. 
Being more or less familiar with the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco, and not at all afraid of the little 
yellow men as many Eastern people seem to be, I 
found the Chinese settlement of New York an in- 
exhaustible source of copy. Ignoring the ‘* No sabes ’’ 
of the indifferent Mongols, I poked about, enjoying the 
scene, rich with color and noisy with a peculiar tongue, 
and rarely did I come back without at least a column 
of copy. The lower East Side, with its polyglot popu- 
lation, also proved a rich field, and the street signs, 
foreign customs, curb merchants, and little incidents 
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less running about to accomplish the same results. 
The income of an unattached writer, according to her 
luck (for sometimes she will have to spend several 
days gathering material for one story), ability, and 
hard work, will range all the way from ten dollars one 
month to two hundred the next. She may, for in- 
stance, take any one season-- Easter, Christmas, or 
the Fourth of July—and write stories for different 
publications, with the happy assurance that they will 
all be published at the same time and bring in a small 

shower of checks. Stories that are not 

suitable for any one season are very apt 





by all means, but come full of faith in 
yourself, with some real ability, however 
little, and money sufficient to keep you 
at least three months. With a fund of 
humor and a wholesome but not surplus 
quantity of courage, you will in time 
rejoice that you came ; for while compe- 
tition is keen, it is also an incentive, 
and the field is better in every way than 
it is possible to find in a city where two 
or three leading papers hold sway. But 
do not expect to make your expenses 
from the very first, for the certain fail- 
ure to do so will cause you no end of 
worry. 

Young people are generally fascinated 
with a newspaper career, and many who 
have received prizes in school competi- 
tions entertain the idea that they are 
simply bubbling over with talent, and 
need only an opportunity in which to 
shine. They all have a chance to prove 
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to be held over until needed, but a 
Christmas story cannot be published 
after Christmas ; so she can count with 
certainty upon this if she has had it 
accepted. 

My first abode in the great metropolis 
was a boarding-house, and of this I can 
speak with knowledge. If there is any- 
thing more dreary than anything else 
when one is absolutely alone in New 
York, it is a boarding-house. Especially 
is this true to one who is inclined to be 
reserved. Ordinarily a boarding-house, 
from the very best to the most mediocre, 
is a desert waste where each one is cen- 
tred upon his or her own interests, and 
where one will find herself becoming 
critical and cynical in spite of herself ; 
for it is in the very airand as contagious 
as measles. To avoid this and to save 
money, hire your own little room with 
the privilege of using a little gas-stove 








their theory ; for in the newspaper field 
there is always a chance for one more, 
and one who possesses originality and 2 
knack for scribbling is sure to drift into 
that field sooner or later, and have a try 
at giving news to the public. In branching out, and 
especially is this so in New York, a young writer is 
obliged to be ‘' a free lance ’’; that is, unless she has 
phenomenal luck or powerful influence, for luck is a 
definite thing, aside from brain or merit. As a rule, 
a metropolitan paper will not take a_ kindergarten 
writer upon salary until she has fully proved her 
worth. ‘'A free lance’’ is an unattached and roving 
human being, burdened with a permanent uncertainty 
regarding funds, but generally endowed by nature 
with a dogged determination and any amount of con- 
fidence in self and the world at large. She has a sat- 
isfaction which in a way is worth all the drawbacks ; 
she can choose her own subjects and treat them in 
her own way, and if one paper objects to it another 
will probably. think it is just the thing. 

The free lance of this particular narrative, fresh 
from the far West, landed bag and baggage one day 
at the foot of Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
So far as she knew, there was no one in the entire city 
whom she had seen before. She had in stock a couple 
of years’ experience ona hustling Western paper, a 
goodly batch of letters of introduction (still unused), 
good health, a well-developed sense of humor, and 
some, but not too much, money. Letters are quite 
useless, and often do more harm than good; at any 
rate they are sure to cause some bitterness of soul, for 
presenting them. And another bit of truth, which is 
often discussed verbally and in print by opinionated 
outsiders —a writer, however good-looking, who thinks 
she will make an impression on a New York editor re- 
gardless of her.work is making the mistake of her 
life. 

One writer on this very subject not long ago ad- 
vised in a popular magazine : *‘ Wear your best frock 
and most becoming hat when you make the round 
of editorial sanctums with your manuscript.’’ Useless 
advice. More than likely.the editor whom you wish to 
impress will not notice whether you wear a hat or a 
bonnet, and he will care less. That worthy in his 
working hours has a fund of humor, but not a grain of 
sentiment, and nine chances out of ten he will scarcely 
look up at one during the brief interview which he 
grants. He is a cold-blooded proposition from first to 
last, with one idea—work--work. As a rule, he sends 
his assistant out to interview the woman contributor 
when she sends in her card, for she usually talks too 
much and too little to the point. After a few years’ 
experience she will learn the value of silence unless 
she has something to say. My first bit of luck was a 
visit to a paper which has since smoothed my path 
over many rough places. It began in an interview 
with a particularly sarcastic editor of an influential 
weekly, who, after a few questions and a hasty glance 
over the first paragraph of the article I had brought 
with me, informed me with seeming enjoyment that 
he did not in any way consider me a genius. And I 
agreed with him both verbally and mentally, for it was 
one of the days when I was convinced that washing 
windows or learning to cook was more suited to my 
talent. However, the MS. which called forth the re- 
mark was printed in his paper, and the check there- 
from has been a never-failing mascot, and the humor 
of the situation, which appealed to me even then, is 
often recalled with keen appreciation by both of us. 

The first winter was spent in continually writing 
up things which had been noticed with the unaccus- 


TWO WOMEN JOURNALISTS IN THEIR “ BACHELOR” QUARTERS IN NEW YORK 


REALM WHERE THEY REIGN SUPREME. 


all made copy which sold and still sells in the daily 
papers, and is also in demand for the voluminous 
Sunday supplements. One might easily invent these 
things and save the time, but this is easier said than 
done. Writers are often accused of ‘‘ faking,’’ but it 
is seldom that a story made up out of whole cloth 
passes muster. The prescience of the editors in this 
is something uncanny _ in fact, they seem to have a sort 
of sixth sense in this regard. The best way to do, un- 
less you have remarkable inventive genius, and in that 
‘ase you would be writing fiction, is to find a good 
subject and proceed to write around it as truthfully as 
possible and at the same time make it entertaining. 
Occasionally an editor will send you as an unattached 
writer on some story that he wishes to have written, 
but usually you will be obliged to find your own sub- 


jects. Naturally, then, the chief desideratum of the ° 


free lance is the source of material. She must be 
continually on the lookout for possible stories. Each 
human being has a different circle of interests, and in 
hearing persons talk one will get suggestions which 
otherwise never would have occurred. — So it is well to 
curb all snobbish propensities and talk to your grocer, 
the girl who fits your gloves, and even the maid who 
tidies up your room or brings your coffee and rolls. 

While at a fashionable resort a few days last sum- 
mer a gossipy maid unconsciously gave me a thirty- 
dollar story by airing her views of summer guests, 
talking about her duties, tips, and pleasures. While 
purchasing fruit, the dealer chatted about a consign- 
ment of grape fruit, and from his talk I gleaned 
several dollars’ worth of copy which was printed in one 
of the dailies. Again, observation in a grocery, watch- 
ing the sale of macaroni and listening to the fuss the 
old lady who was buying it made, led to an illustrated 
article on the local manufacture of Italian paste, and 
soon. Being more or less interested in philanthropic 
work brought me a number of page stories, for editors 
are always willing to give space to some worthy 
charity recently established or one which has added 
new features. 

Almost anything of current interest makes good 
copy if one knows how and where to place it. Send- 
ing it to the right paper for that kind of material is 
half the secret. To solve this, the ambitious writer 
must read all the papers: -or, that is, all to which she 
hopes to contribute. When she is familiar with the 
style of each she will not be continually trying to fit 
round pegs in square holes. Reading the papers gives 
one valuable hints as to possible articles, for, tucked 
away in odd corners, are little notices and announce- 
ments of all kinds worth investigation. A small three- 
line item which appeared in an evening paper, an- 
nouncing the opening of a school for washerwomen, 
resulted in half-a-dozen photographers and as many 
writers, special and otherwise, being on the spot the 
next day at the hour named, and each obtained a 
salable story ; for no two persons’ views and write- 
ups of one subject are the same. 

The problem of living and paying expenses in New 
York must be considered. It takes at least six weeks 
for a free lance to get any return whatever for her 
work, and when she does get anything it comes in 
small sums and, from some of the papers, only after 
repeated reminders and some “‘sass.’’ After the first 
six months or so, the ropes being learned, it is a trifle 
better, and it will take less time and money and also 


burner which can be bought for ten 
A LITTLE cents. Make your own coffee and have 
the maid bring you hot rolls in the morn- 
ing. You will find it more comfortable 
and homelike, and it will permit you to 
peruse your morning paper without interruption, or to 
thump on the typewriter between sips if you are in 
a hurry to finish an article. After a few months in 
New York you will probably find a few congenial 
souls, and perhaps one a worker like yourself who 
would like to take lunch or dinner with you. If you 
do, it is more pleasant than continually going out to 
meals, and it will allow one a greater choice of foods 
for much less outlay. A chafing-dish, a tea-caddy, 
and a genial friend who understands you and is glad 
over your little successes and silent over your failures, 
goes a long way toward real contentment. 
Success cannot be spelled these days with a capital 
S, unless one has special talent and a capacity for 
hard, grinding work ; but the latter, with some ability 
and plenty of that spirit called go-aheadativeness, will, 
after a year of discouragements mingled with occa- 
sional lightning flashes of success, more than repay 
one for coming to New York. In doing any kind of 
work it is better to seek the largest field. If one 
shows ability it will be recognized here quicker than 
anywhere else, and an ambitious writer who makes a 
livelihood in free-lancing may with some degree of 
confidence look forward to an increasing income and a 
degree of satisfaction and happiness which will more 
than repay for the hard work. H. Q. 


The Secret of Roosevelt’s Popularity. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S popularity comes from 
the fact that he keeps in touch with the common 
people. Every address he delivers testilies to this 
fact. There may be nothing startling in what he says, 
but it is the dominant note of human sympathy con- 
tained that captivates all his hearers. This charac- 
teristic was strikingly illustrated on the occasion of 
his recent visit to Wilkesbarre, Penn. So great was 
the crush and the almost frenzied desire to be near him, 
that many were injured, aid a serious panic was averted 
only by the prompt action of the President himself. His 
words were listened to with an intense earnestness 
that must have been very gratifying to the speaker. 
From the standpoint of oratory there was nothing re- 
markable in President Roosevelt’s speech. But it 
bristled with healthy, wholesome suggestions that could 
be applied with profit in the every-day life of those 
who heard it. He went straight to the level of their 
needs when he told them that love for work will end 
all labor troubles, and that sobriety and intelligent zea! 
are tending to eliminate the woes of those who toil. 


Cuticura Grows Hair, 


CLEARS THE SCALP, ALLAYS ITCHING AND HEALS 
HUMORS WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS. 


WARM shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light 
dressings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emol- 
lients, at once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales 
and dandruff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, 
itching surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen 
the scalp skin, supply the roots with energy and 
nourishment, and make the hair grow upon a sweet, 
wholesome, healthy scalp when all else fails. Com- 
plete external and internal treatment for every humor, 
from pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age, con- 
sisting of Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills, may 
now be had of all chemists. A single set often cures. 
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AN EXCITING MOMENT IN A “ FREE-FOR-ALL” RACE ON THE FINE TRACK AT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., WHERE BARON GRATTIN BROKE THIS YEAR'S GRAND CIRCUIT RECORD. 


Lou Hermance, New York. 


























NEW YORK CURB BROKERS IN THEIR ROPED-IN AREA ON BROAD STREET-—-SHOWING PORTABLE NOVEL METHOD OF TRANSPORTING A DEAD BODY OVER NARROW MOUNTAIN TRAILS IN COLO- 
TRADING-POSTS BEARING THE NAMES OF LISTED SECURITIES. RADO—THIS MINER HAD HIS HEAD BLOWN OFF BY A MISSED SHOT AND I8 


Joseph Fidanque, New York. BEING BROUGHT IN BY HIS COMRADES.-- Anna H. Powless, Colorado. 


























ADMIRAL MONTOJO’S FLAG-SHIP, THE “REINA CRISTINA,” WHICH OPPOSED ADMIKAL DEWEY 
AT MANILA, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY—THE HULK IS BEING BROKEN UP IN SHANGHAI 
FOR THE OLD IRON IT CONTAINS.— Denniston & Sullivan, China. 


GAYLY DECORATED STREET-CAR IN TOKIO, INDICATING THE ELABORATE ARRANGEMENTS MADE 
IN HONOR OF THE VISIT OF SECRETARY TAFT AND MISS ROOSEVELT. 
Eleanor Franklin, Japan. 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) 


LANDING OF SECRETARY TAFT (X), MISS ROOSEVELT, AND PARTY FROM THE STEAMER “ MANCHURIA,” AT TOKIO, JULY 25TH— THE PARTY HAVE JUST DESCENDED THE 
GANG-PLANK AND ARE BEING ESCORTED ALONG THE PIER BY THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE OF JAPANESE NOTABLES Bleanor Franklin, Japan 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST -JAPAN WINS. 





CURIOUS AND INSTRUCTIVE PHASES OF THE WORI.D’S WORK AS RECORDED BY THE 


EVER-FAITHFUT, 


CAMERA. 
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The Man tn the Auto 











HE success of the mid 
winter racing on the 
Florida beach has no doubt 
prompted the promotion of 
motor-car racing on the 
beaches at Cape May and 
Atlantic City, and has also 
undoubtedly had its influ- 
ence in suggesting the 
annual carnival at Long. 
Branch, which is, however, 
held on the public highway. 
All the past objections that 
might be urged against 
track- and road-racing do 
not apply to beach-racing, 
because the racing is free 
to all comers, and the races 
do not interfere with any 








traffic. On the Atlantic WEBB JAY DEFEATING BARNEY OLDFIELD IN A FIVE-MILE AUTO RACE AT DETROIT, AND DRIVING THE MOTOR-CAR IN WHICH 
AFTERWARD, AT BUFFALO, HE DASHED THROUGH A FENCE AND WAS REPORTED FATALLY HURT.— Adams. 


seacoast there are probably 
a number of other beaches 





gray rubber. A red-rubber 
tube weighed four pounds 
and seven ounces. Two 
makes of tires were tested 
oneachear. A front wheel 
and a rear wheel on one side 
had the same make of tires, 
and the front and rear 
wheels on the other side of 
the car had another make 
of tires. Four Maxwell 
cars were used. 
= 
HE following list of mon- 
archs and rulers of 
states who possess automo- 
biles has been compiled : 
The King of England, a 
Daimler, a Darracq, and a 
Mercedes ; the Emperor of 
Germany, three Merce- 
' deses and a Fiat ; the Czar 
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that may be used at certain seasons of the 
year for local meets, but none of them 
affords so fine a stretch for racing, nor can 
the meets held in them ever hope to rival 
in international importance the Florida 
meeting held in midwinter. 
a 
[N ENGLAND a very successful motor 
meet was recently held on the highway 
at Brighton, queen of the watering-places 
abroad, and a novel feature of the whoie 
affair was what are termed mixed races, in 
which motor-cycles competed against mo 
tor-cars, and other races in which lady 
drivers successfully competed against gen 
tlemen drivers. The course at Brighton 
was on an open road which had recently 
been paved with tarmac. 
a 
66 | ARMAC”’ is a preparation of selected 
iron slag, which is taken from the 
furnace and broken, as soon as it is suffi 
ciently cooled, to the requisite gauge, and 
then transferred to a cylindrical mixer, 
where it is incorporated with the proper 
proportion of tar, creosote, etc., before it 








of Russia, a Darracq ; the King of Italy, a 
Panhard and a Fiat; the King of Spain, a 
Panhard ; the King of Portugal, a Panhard ; 
Queen Wilhelmina, a Mercedes ; M. Loubet, 
a €. G. V.: the Shah of Persia, several 
Gardner-Serpollets ; the King of the Bel- 
gians, two Mercedeses and a Mors; the 
Prince of Monaco, a Mercedes and a motor 
bicyele ; the Queen of Italy, a Wolseley. 
ALEX SCHWALBACH, 
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A Novel Vacation Camp. 
Continued from page 220, 


sugar each day. For these substantial, well- 
cooked meals the league demanded only 
thirty cents a day ten cents a meal, and 
no rebate for unused coupons on the daily 
tickets. Careful buying and no waste in 
the kitchen is President C. C. Rayburn’s 
explanation of the league’s really remark- 
able achievement in feeding its members 
for a dime a dinner. 

Amusements at ‘‘ Welfare Camp ’’ were 
various. The league brought its own band 
and orchestra from Dayton, and a dancing 








is ready for transmission to its destination. 
The material was laid in two layers’ one 
of 2 inches to 24 inches, which was first 
consolidated, and then a second of 1 inch to 
1} inches—-the whole when set giving a thickness of 
about 34 inches. A thin sprinkling of powdered slag 
completed the treatment, but this was swept off before 
the racing commenced. Mr. Parker, the inventor of 
“‘tarmac,’’ claims that it is an ideal material for con- 
structing a dustless and waterproof road, and, in 
addition to these qualities, that it will wear longer 
than ordinary macadam. Evenness is also a great 
feature of the track. 
7: 
THE trouble-makers and space-fillers on some of the 
metropolitan dailies, who never agree with any- 
body, even themselves, for any length of time, are 
urging all sorts of objections against the Vanderbilt 
Cup course on Long Island. One of their ebullitions 
is that the course runs the wrong way and that the 
foreign drivers are not accustomed to turning to the 
left. If the great foreign drivers are not a lot of old 
women, but a lot of good drivers, like any other road 
driver they can turn a corner on any course, whether 
it be right or left ; so that the objections urged against 
the course on this account are puerile. If the foreign 
drivers do not care to compete on the course according 
to the route laid out for it, why, so much the worse 
for them and so much the better for the American 
drivers. 
7 
RIGINALLY the fire-department chiefs in New 
York took to the steam motor-car because that 
was the motive power that they were familiar with. 
Since then they have adopted the big gasoline cars, 
and now Assistant Fire Chief Binns drives about in 
the Central Park district in an electrical runabout, 
and covers the city in it in Chief Croker’s absence, 
when he is in charge. It is one of the new 1906 
models of the Imperial type and a Baker production. 
It has a speed of over twenty-five miles an hour, 
which ought to be fast enough for anybody in town, 
even a fire chief. The surprising thing, however, is 
that the fire department has not as yet adopted the 
motor-car fitted with powerful pumps, instead of the 
three-abreast horse-drawn engines, which require enor- 
mous effort on the part of the poor beasts dragging 
them to fires. Even the hose-carriages might be 
equipped with an auxiliary pump of small power as an 
aid, and still have room enough to carry all the hose 
and men necessary. New York is wonderfully behind 
London and Paris in all these things, Paris even hav- 
ing motor-car street sweepers and motor-car street 
sprinklers. 
a 
UTOMOBILE track-racing, America’s only contri- 
bution to the sport, is doomed even in the house 
of its friends. Abroad, no one ever had any use for 
it, possibly because they have no horse-racing tracks 
to use for the sport. The American sport-loving pub 


DEPUTY CHIEF BINNS, OF THE NEW YORK 


MACHINE (WITH HAND ON LEVER) EN ROUTE TO A FIRE. 


lic will not patronize motor-car races where stock cars 
only are used; they demand the speed furnished by 
specially- built racers, but these are too fast for the 
tracks. Hence the numerous personal accidents that 
have happened lately, and because of these accidents 
it is possible that the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, while not wholly abandoning the control of racing, 
will refuse to sanction track meets except for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 
7 
THE RACES on the Ormond- Daytona, Florida Beach, 
have always been sandwiched in between the 
New York and Chicago national shows. The New 
York show opens on January 13th and closes on Janu- 
ary 20th, 1906, and the one at Chicago follows two 
weeks later. The Florida races occupy the week from 
January 22d to 27th. While the promoters cannot 
guarantee the weather, which was unfavorable last 
winter, they can guarantee the immutable tide-tables. 
It has been found that suitable hours for racing can 
be had, beginning at 8:50 A.M. on Monday, and three- 
quarters of an hour later every day, until finally, on 
Saturday, the 27th, the hour is 12:45 p.M., and the 
closing time running from 2:50 P.M. to 6:45 P. M., 
without including the long twilight they have in the 
South. 
- 
ARIS SHOW DATES are announced as being 
from December 8th to 24th, inclusive, a period 
of sixteen days. The time length of this show might 
well be copied here, but it seems a pity to arrange 
such an elaborate affair to last only one week. If our 
big national shows could be arranged to run for two 
weeks, there would be more time to exploit them, 
more time to inspect the various models, and things 
would not be so strenuous for everybody concerned. 
a 
HE RECENT tire test at Long Branch, N. J., was 
avery interesting one from more than one point of 
view. Strange to say, the great tire makers fought 
very shy of this test, and it was necessary for the 
Burrelle tire commission to go out in the open mar- 
ket and buy the tires, the makers having declined to 
furnish them. After all, this is the best way to test 
tires because, then, regular stock tires, such as are 
commonly used, are tested, and not tires specially 
made for atest of this character. Using cars all of 
the one make, weight, size, and power is also a most 
excellent idea, because, then, all the tires are subject 
to almost exactly the same strains and stresses, as all 
the tires went over the same course together at a 
moderate pace. The lightest shoe weighed twelve 
pounds and eight ounces and the heaviest, eighteen 
pounds and six ounces. The lightest inner tube 
weighed two pounds and four ounces and the heaviest 
weighed three pounds and four ounces, all made of 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, IN HIS BAKER ELECTRIC 


platform 200 feet square. The N. C. R. 
baseball team played six games with Port 
Huron, Detroit, and Canadian teams in 
camp, winning four of the series. But the 
bathing, fishing, boating, and lake excursions were the 
chief joy of the camp. © Dayton is an inland town, and 
the leaguers made the most of Port Huron. 

An unusual camp feature was the emergency hos- 
pital, in charge of two trained nurses from the N. C. 
R. factory. It stood empty, however. None of the 
campers was ever ailing. ‘A branch post-office, tele- 
graph-oflice, and barber-shop were added conveniences. 

So successful was ‘‘ Welfare Camp ’’ that already 
the league is planning another greater outing for next 
summer. Port Huron wants President Rayburn’s 
legion back again ; but itis likely that Chicago or At- 
lantic City will be chosen for the site of the second va- 
cation camp of the Dayton workers. Chicago is favored 
because the leaders of the league want to graft the 
educational opportunities of the university, the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Art Institute, and the great 
city itself on the next “*‘ Chautauqua of fun and rest.’’ 
a ea 


How New Yorkers Spend the Summer. 


HAT EXCELLENT and accurate authority upon the 
social life of the metropolis, the Social Register, 
contains in its recent summer edition many facts and 
figures bearing significant testimony to the healthful 
tendency of our urban population toward summering 
among the mountains and lakes of the interior rather 
than in the old-time crowded and fashionable resorts 
of the seashore. The Social Register publishes the 
addresses of no less than 9,356 New York families who 
are spending the summer out of town, and of these, 
4,632 are located inland and only 2,260 at the sea- 
shore, an increase for the open country over last year 
of thirty per cent. It also appears from the same 
authority that 1,308 New York families are spending 
their summer abroad this year, an increase over 
1904 of sixty per cent. The delights of life on board a 
yacht have attracted 166 families to that way of sum- 
mering. Among the inland resorts the Berkshire Hills 
and the Adirondacks seem to have the lead in popular- 
ity among the cottagers, while among the seaside 
watering places the shores of Long Island, north and 
south, head the list with 789 summer residents. 
2 2 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
HEADACHE, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness. 
Rebuilds the nervous system. 
* ea 


Fresh Milk 


is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined 
with the finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale 
at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 
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fHE ROGERS BROTHERS 
In their lively new show, “In Ireland,” & 
at the Liberty Haul, 


ANNIE YEAMANS 

In ‘* Mary and John,’’ the Man- 
hattan Theatre’s opening 
production, 

Otto Sarony Coa. 


























MC INTYRE AND HEATH, 
We Starsin * The Ham Tree,” at the 
/ 


New York.—//ald, 


















BESSIE MC COY 


As the picturesque Aurora, Chariot Driver, 























FLORENCE ROCKWELL, 
Who recently appeared with suc 
cess in the réle ot Vora in Ibsen's 
play, ** A Doll’s House,” at Proc 

tor’s Filth Avenue. — och wocd. 
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SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT OF DAVID WARFIELD'S GREAT SUCCESS, “THE MUSIC MASTER,’ 
REVIVED AT THE BIJOU—MR. WARFIELD IS THE CENTRE FIGURE.— /yron, 




















TRIXIE FRIGANZA, 
\ leading member of the stock con 
pany at Weber’s Music Hall, i 
* Higgledy-Piggledy 
Otte Sarony Cao 





BLANCHE RING, 
Lew Fields’s new leading woman in 
“Tt Happened in Nordland,” at 
the Lew bields Theatre. 

wlherer, 








FLORA ZABELLE, SCENE FROM THE POWERFUL, DRAMA, “ ADREA,” WHICH HAS REOPENED AT THE BELASCO. MARGARET ANGLIN 
Now appearing in ‘* Rasy Dawson,” at Players, trom the left: Tyrone Power, Marshall Welch, Mrs. Leslie Carter, I er new play, ‘‘ Zira,”’ att s 
Wallack’s.—Arwstror : and R. D. McLean. Savon 


THEATRICAL EVENTS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
PRODUCTIONS OF INTEREST AT THE LEADING THEATRES, WITH SOME OF THEIR MAIN INTERPRETERS. 
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CALIFORNIA’S WONDERFUL PRODUCTS { 








ITHIN a radius of one 
hundred and fifty miles 

from Los Angeles, Cal., more 
varieties of products from the 
soil are produced than any one 
could imagine. Anda majority 
of the products yield handsome 
returns on the investment. 
Every year some new experi- 
ment is tried in the horticul- 
tural line in southern Califor- 
nia, and it is only a question 
of time when the orange crop 
will be secondary in importance 
to some crop that will yield 
more with less outlay and less 
work. Experiments are now 
being made with pineapples, > 
and some fine fruit has been 
produced. Five acres are in 
cultivation a few miles from 
Los Angeles, and thus far the 
results have been encouraging. 
Celery is one of the staple 
products, and last year 2,500 
car-loads were shipped from 
southern California. The soil 
is so rich that celery grows 
bigger and longer than in the 
Kust, and excites the admira- 
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Nearly all the vineyards, how- 
ever, contain field grapes, 
and the plants are cut off 
each year to grow again in 
season. When it comes to 
pumpkins, southern California 
can take the prize both in 
quality and quantity, to say 
nothing of size. The mam- 
moth pumpkin, large enough 
for animals to be housed in 
it when hollowed out, is a 
feature at fairs and excites 
the wonder of the Easterner. 
Luther Burbank may intro- 
duce his fruit or food cactus 
and feed millions, but with 
his desert cacti and the won- 
derful California pumpkin 
combined, the theory of old 
Malthus will fail, for popula- 
tion can never lack subsist- 
ence with these unlimited 
products upon which to de- 
pend. An interesting fact in 
southern California is the 
number of women farmers 
who are successful and help- 
ing to develop the desert 
lands. HOMER Fort. 























“T'SE EATEN ALL DE PIE IN DIS 230-POUND PUNKIN.” 
Peirce 


TOURIST IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DWARFED BY THE IMMENSE 
PRODUCTS OF THE 80IL.— Peirce 


tion of all tourists. Many acres are given up entirely to 
celery, and each year the crop is larger and the profits 
greater. The man who has a big walnut grove feels 
happier than any one raising citrus fruit, for he knows 
that neither the cold there nor in the East can affect his 
crop, and his returns are sure. Walnuts do not freeze 
in transit, like oranges, and they keep all the win- 
ter. Many more thousands of acres would be planted 
in walnuts but for one drawback, and that is, it 
takes eight or nine years for the first crop to appear. 
The average farmer thinks that time is too long to 
wait, and he neglects to plant walnut-trees. More 
than five hundred car-loads were shipped during the last 
season and good prices obtained. It is probable that 
enterprising men will yet come along who will strive 
to greatly increase the production. 

Grapes are a source of income to many, and large 
vineyards dot the landscape in every direction. It is 
the home of the vineyard, and you can hear people, 
old-timers, talk about the indigenous grape and its 
exquisite flavor. They mean the grapes that were 
planted more than a hundred years ago in the old mis- 
sion days. Near Santa Barbara there is a famous 
mission grape-vine more than fifty years old, which 
has spread its branches, like a myriad of tentacles, 
over a large framework, making a fine umbrageous 
arbor, where one can look up and see the luscious fruit 
hanging ready to drop into the arms of Bacchus. In 
the most favorable season this one vine will produce 
fifteen tons of grapes, and in the worst about three. 

















HUGE PUMPKIN HOLLOWED OUT AND USED AS A SLEEPING- 
PLACE FOR A CALF.— Peirce. 





The Wave of Reform. 


OBODY NOW alive ever remembers such a wide- 
spread wave of reform as is sweeping over the 
country at this moment. It has seized the national, 
the State, and the municipal governments. In the 
Post-office, the Interior, and the Agricultural depart- 
ments there have been exposures, and in some of 
these, as in the postal and the land-office services, 
there have been prosecutions and punishments. In 
other bureaus of the public service punishments for 
the culprits are also in sight. Governors Folk of Mis- 
souri, Higgins of New York, Deneen of Illinois, Hanly 
of Indiana, La Follette of Wisconsin, Cummins of 
Iowa, Hoch of Kansas, Douglas of Massachusetts, 
Johnson of Minnesota, and other State executives are 
waging war on various sorts of irregularities or crim- 
inalities. Mayors Weaver of Philadelphia, Rose of 
Milwaukee, Wells of St. Louis, Johnson of Cleveland, 
Behrmann of New Orleans, and other heads of mu- 
nicipalities are assailing one. sort of an abuse or an- 
other. The largest of these irregularities are the 
land frauds under the United States government, in 
which Senator Mitchell of Oregon has already been 
sentenced to imprisonment, and in which many other 
persons in high official station are involved, and the 
insurance grafting in New York. Convictions and 
punishments in the latter crookedness are reasonably 
certain. 
But, as Governor Folk remarked the other day, 
these revelations do not necessarily mean that crook- 
edness is more prevalent than it was formerly. It 
means that the press and the public are more vigilant 
in exposing and chasing down wrongdoing than they 
used to be, and public officers intrusted with the ex- 
ecution of the laws are more rigorous in their enforce- 
ment against malefactors than they were once. The 
standard of morality is being raised. The people are 
insisting that the code of honor which governs private 
employment must be enforced in public office. Pres- 
idents, Governors, and mayors are more vigilant in 


the detection of wrongdoing than they used to be, and 
more prompt and courageous in punishing it. The 
general level of morality and efficiency in the public 
service is advancing and not retrograding. 





Old Home Week. 





HEY come from farmsteads nestling 
Among the quiet hills, 

Or where the voice of ocean 

The air with music fills; 
By train or boat or trolley, 

Or vehicle antique, 
The natives of New England, 

When it is Old Home Week. 


HEY sit upon the benches, 
They walk beneath the trees, 

The gray-haired wedded lovers 
Rheumatic in the knees ; 

The friends of faded summers 
Who now renew again 

The ties that time has weakened 
With stress of joy or pain. 


HOUGH some are clad in broadcloth 
And some in worsted go, 
Each keeps within his bosom 
The love of home aglow ; 
And neither gold nor glory 
Can make their hearts forget 
The woods and fields of boyhood 
With dews of morning wet. 


ONG live the true affection 
That yearly leads their feet 

To dear familiar places, 

With precious memories sweet. 
God bless the grizzled fathers 

And mothers mild and meek, 
Who keep it every summer— 

New England’s Old Home Week, , 

MINNA IRVING. 











Oust the Demon. 
A TUSSLE WITH COFFEE. 


THERE is something fairly demoniacal in the way 
coffee sometimes wreaks its fiendish malice on those 
who use it. 

A lady writing from California says, 

‘** My husband and I, both lovers of coffee, suffered 
for some time from a very annoying form of nervous- 
ness, accompanied by most frightful headaches. In 
my own case there was eventually developed some 
sort of affection of the nerves leading from the spine 
to the head. 


‘I was unable to hold my head up straight, the 
tension of the nerves drew it to one side, causing me 
the most intense pain. We got no relief from medi- 
cine, and were puzzled as to what caused the trouble, 
till a friend suggested that possibly the coffee we 
drank had something to do with it, and advised that 
we quit it and try Postum Coffee. 


‘We followed his advice, and from the day that 
we began to use Postum we both began to improve, 
and in a very short time both of us were entirely re- 
lieved. The nerves became steady once more, the 
headaches ceased, the muscles in the back of my neck 
relaxed, my head straightened up and the dreadful 
pain that had so punished me while I used the old kind 
of coffee vanished. 


“We have never resumed the use of the old coffee, 
but relish our Postum every day as well as we did the 
former beverage. And we are delighted to find that 
we can give it freely to our children also, something 
we never dared to do with the old kind of coffee.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Postum Coffee contains absolutely no drugs of any 
kind, but relieves the coffee drinker from the old drug 
poison. 


There’s a reason. 
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STILL AFLOAT. 


THE COTTON LEEK 


HE DOESN'T LIKE THE SMELL 
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A HINT TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS: 


LET THE GOLD TRUST TWINS DO YOUR WORK. 


CHORUS : 


‘*PoR HE'S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW! 
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“ GOOD-BYE, LITTLE FRAUD, GOCD-BYE !” 


DON’T WORRY ; 


THE CANAL IS 












ASSURED WITH THIS COMBINATION. 


TIMELY CARTOONS ON SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 


FOLLIES AND FOIBLES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY-MAKERS ARF 


CLEVERLY DEPICTED BY 


OUR ARTIST’S PEN, 
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FURTHER FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS GOLD AND COPPER MINE 


By William L. Johnson 


ore et et et et ed 





~ INCE the appearance of the article by Mr. Stanton 

Sherwood in LesLib’Ss WEEKLY, July 29th, under 
heading, ‘‘ How To Make Money in Mining,’’ we are 
informed that LESLIb’s readers have subscribed largely 
to the allotment of $150,000 of the bonds of the Sierra 
Consolidated Gold Mining Company, In fact, the 
amount subscribed is so appreciable as to warrant the 
company in giving orders at once for steel building, to 
be followed promptly by the electric-power plant, and 
fifty-stamp concentrating and amalgamating mill, 
capable of reducing by the most economic and modern 
process two hundred tons of ere daily. These facts 
will no doubt be agreeable news to all interested, and 
they characterize the vigorous, broad-gauge policy 
of the Company. 

We are informed that among those making inquiry, 
there is a large number all over the country who evi- 
dently know little or nothing of mining, and are there- 
fore not in a position to appreciate the full value of an 
opportunity to make an investment, not only safe, 
but offering so handsome a return. 

It is thought advisable, therefore, in the interest of 
the uninformed, to set forth in the following the 
necessary plain statement of facts, so as to enable 
one to act with confidence, and thus save an oppor- 
tunity ‘‘too good to be lost.’’ This article will, of 
course, be best understood by those who have already 
secured the prospectus of the Company, together with 
a copy of the late report of Mr. William A. Farish. 
If the reader has not either in his possession, he should 
secure same at once by addressing Hon. Warner Mil- 
ler, president, No. 100 Broadway, New York. 

The facts set forth in the prospectus of the Sierra 
Cor.solidated Gold Mining Co. are clear and conclusive 
to such persons as are familiar with legitimate min- 
ing as a business and the dependence to be placed 
upon the report of a mining expert who stands fore- 
most in his profession in America. 

lor the safety and guidance of those who have no 
knowledge of such matters, we offer the information 
necessary to enable any one not only to satisfy him- 
self as to the security of his investment, but to learn 
how to gain an annuity at no cost whatever. Here- 
tofore the public has been asked to subseribe for min- 
ing stocks, with an expectation that the amount so 
subscribed would be returned in dividends provided the 
venture proved successful. In this instance the in- 
vestor receives a six-per cent. bond for his investment, 
the same being a first-mortgage bond upon an asset 
that runs into the millions. 

The prompt payment of this bond is guaranteed by 
the fact that nearly $2,000,000 gross value in gold ores 
are already developed and only waiting reduction in 
order to refund the face value of the bond with inter- 
est. We advise a careful reading of the following, 
and, if you have not already done so, that you obtain 
the Company’s prospectus, particularly the latest. re- 
port of that eminent mining expert, Mr. William A. 
Farish. The text of the prospectus is confined to a 
conservative statement of facts sufficient to insure 
safety to an investor in the securities of the Company. 
The following, however, in connection with the text of 
the prospectus, will enable any one, no matter how 
limited his knowledge of mining, to become well in- 
formed as to the personnel of the Company, the value 
of the properties, the assured and possible earnings, ete. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 


The officers and directors of this Company are all 
men of wide experience, and guarantee absolute busi- 
ness integrity. Note the following : 

The Hon. Warner Miller, president, ex-United 
States Senator, formerly president of the Herkimer 
Paper Company, and of the Hudson River Pulp and 
Paper Company ; also formerly president of the Nica- 
ragua Canal Company, vice-president and director of 
the Norfolk Creosoting Company. 

Colonel Robert H. Hopper, vice-president, con- 
ducted for many years a very large wholesale business 
throughout the Southwest ; extensively engaged in 
the cattle business in New Mexico. 

Mr. William Buchanan, vice-president, wealthy 
tobacco merchant, who sold out to the tobacco trust. 

Mr. D. H. Burrell, directo’, large dealer in and 
manufacturer of dairy implements. 

Mr. Lindon W. Bates, director, well known in the 
dredging business, lately awarded large contracts on 
the New York State Canal. 

Mr. Warren Curtis, director, manager of depart- 
ment of maintenance and construction for the Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

Mr. Frank Squier, director, president of Queens 
County Trust Company. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FINANCIAL PLAN. 


There is being offered at par any part of $150,000 
of a limited issue of $500,000 of first-mortgage, six- 
per cent. cumulative bonds, secured by a deed of trust 
to the. Equitable Trust Company, of New York, of the 
mines in New Mexico, for the purpose of equipping 
the property with a modern stamp mill of 200 tons 
daily capacity. 

The bonds are sold at par, are payable in three 
years, and carry with them 100 per cent. of the stock 
of the company. 


This stock will doubtless, within one year after 
starting the mill, be worth from three to five times 
its face value. 

The bonds are not only secured by a mortgage on a 
wonderful property, with an ore value in sight of 
nearly twice the amount of the authorized issue of 
bonds and four times the value of the amount that 
will probably be issued, but also by the proceeds 
of their own sale, all of which will be added to the 
property and be held by the mortgagee. 

This bond scheme insures absolute safety to the 
investor. There can be none of the freeze-out or 
stock-games so often played on unsuspecting investors. 

The bonds are issued in any amount from $100 up 
to $1,000. 


LEGITIMATE MINING. 


It is unfortunately true that, in the opinion of the 
uninformed, mining is a very risky business and the 
most speculative of all enterprises. The informed, 
however, agree, and statistics prove, that legitimate 
mining is not only safer than any other known busi- 
ness, but that greater fortunes and profits have been 
made by the small investor possessing knowledge of 
mining than in any other field of effort or enterprise. 
Legitimate mining is nothing short of a manufactur- 
ing proposition. To manufacture furniture, one must 
have machinery and lumber. To manufacture gold 
bars, one must have machinery and gold-bearing ores. 
It is easier to figure the cost and profits of the latter 
than of the former. In the manufacture of furniture 
you must contend with competition, markets, condi- 
tions, and contingencies innumerable. In the reduc- 
tion of ores into bullion the business is not affected 
by any of these, nor do we have to search for a mar- 
ket. ‘‘ Gold is worth its weight the world over.” 
The risk of so-called mining is in money invested upon 
the reports of the incompetent or put into properties 
whose sole claim to recognition lies in the fact that 
they are adjacent to mining properties of known value. 
It is that class of mining, called ‘‘wildcat,’’ that fleeces 
the uninformed and in that way their money is lost in 
prospecting or prospects. This is illegitimate mining. 

In the case of the Sierra Company you are not asked 
to take the risk. The risk of the prospector was taken 
years ago. The mines were long ago discovered and 
opened. The present owners have invested nearly 
$900,000 in acquiring and developing them. The fore- 
most mining expert of America advises that ‘‘ These 
properties, with the smelting-works attachment, will 
develop into one of the best enterprises of its kind 
of which I have any knowledge.’’ This statement is 
in Mr. Farish’s ‘‘ conclusion ”’ in his first report. In 
his last report, dated July 25th, 1905, he states as 
follows: ‘‘It should eventually grow into one of 
great proportions, capable of yielding profits of $700,- 
000 to $1,000,000 annually.’’ It will be further seen 
by reference to reports that the amount of net profit 
in bullion to be obtained from the ‘‘ Snake’”’ and 
‘*Opportunity ’’ veins of the Sierra Company —that is, 
from ore mined and ready for reduction—will amount 
to nearly $1,000,000. There is, therefore, ore on hand 
sufficient to pay the bonds and interest, and leave 
several hundred thousand dollars. With the undevel- 
oped resources of the Sierra Company promising an al- 
most inexhaustible supply of ore, according to Mr. 
I’arish, there is no reason why $1,000,000 a year can- 
not be taken from it for an indefinite period. The sura 
of $100 originally invested in Calumet and Hecla is 
now worth $650, and $100 invested in Gold Coin Mine 
in 1896 has since paid $11,000 in dividends. 


GENEROUS DIVIDENDS IN SIGHT. 


That the Company will earn from 20 per cent. to 
334 per cent. on its stock is not doubtful at all. This 
is a conservative estimate, based upon accurate calcu- 
lations discounting the great possibilities in mining. 
To illustrate this: Mr. Farish years ago examined the 
now famous Homestake mine and advised the late 
Senator Hearst to purchase the same at $70,000. 
Those who invested $100 in Homestake stock when it 
sold at $1 can sell their $100 worth of stock now for 
$28,000. The following facts are obvious. Mr. Far- 
ish has made the expert examination, full and ex- 
haustive, of the Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany’s properties, and finds ore that averages more 
than double the value of the Homestake, and in true- 
fissure veins that cannot be worked out in a lifetime. 
Is it, therefore, unreasonable to expect that a 100- 
share certificate of stock will yield a return equal to 
the Homestake ? The facts are, as will be seen by Mr. 
Farish’s second report, that the 246,658 tons mined 
and ready for reduction will yield in net profit per ton 
almost as much as the gross average value of the ore 
of the famous Homestake. Mrs. Chase, of Bangor. 
Me., a few years ago paid $100 for 100 shares of 
United Verde stock. It yields her $5 a day in divi- 
dends, or $1,800 yearly. None of these investments 
originally offered anything like the security which 
characterizes the bonds and stock of the Sierra Con- 
solidated Gold Mining Company. 


VALUABLE MINES ADDED. 


The Hill Top and Eureka claims have been acq sired 
by the Sierra Company with other valuable mines, the 


total number now being twenty-eight, twenty having 
been added since the organization of the company. This 
practically gives the company control of one of the 
greatest gold mining districts in the world. It will be 
readily understood that the earlier establishment of the 
company’s plant in the district, with a capacity suffi- 
cient for working custom ores, would have tremen- 
dously increased the value of adjacent properties, be- 
cause it would have enabled their owners to have their 
ores reduced at a minimum cost on the ground. This 
will account for the fact that not until now has the 
general public been taken into consideration by the 
offer of a limited amount of bonds. This waiting policy 
enabled the Company to add to its properties addi- 
tional mines at a figure fixed by conditions that for- 
merly prevailed. 


WONDERFUL PROBABILITIES. 


In estimating assured profits and considering prob- 
able profits, it is only fair to say that the comparison 
made was upon the basis of Mr. Farish’s report of the 
assay value of the 246,658 tons ‘‘out’’ and ready for 
reduction, which was about eight dollars per ton. The 
Homestake’s average is $3.50. 

Reference to assay certificate of Ricketts and Banks 
on page 9 (see prospectus) shows a value per ton in 
either copper or silver greater than the average value 
per ton of the Homestake. Add to this the gold values 

which, as soon as the low-grade ores are worked up, 
will average, as shown by assayers’ reports, from $90 
to $100 per ton—and you will then be able to form a 
fair conception of the enormous probable value of the 
Sierra Company’s properties. Much greater values 
occur with depth. 


REASONABLE POSSIBILITIES. 


A mill test of a car-load of ore was made by Henry 
E. Wood & Co., chemists and assayers, of Denver, 
Col., and showed an average value of $20.22 per ton. 
This was a part of 250 tons taken from the 425-foot 
level of the ‘“‘Snake’’ vein. Previous to this ship- 
ment there was taken from the 250 tons another lot 
which was shipped to the El Paso Smelting Works 
(see page 13 of the prospectus), which averaged in 
gold $78.01, silver $10.38, and copper $9.83, making a 
total of $98.22. Bunches of high-grade ore have been 
found running as high as $10 a pound, and a single sack 
has yielded as much as $5,000. Mr. Farish in his 
report does not take these into account, nor is any 
estimate made by him on the basis of such high-grade 
ores. His estimate of a million profit annually (obtain 
last report) is made on the low-grade ores. It does 
not take an expert mathematician to figure the tre- 
mendous increase in profits should the virgin bodies of 
ore run anything like what one has a right to expect, 
experience showing that in true-fissure veins the 
“‘vreater the depth the greater the value.”’ 


THE GROUND FLOooR. 


Undoubtedly it appears that in this proposition one 
is ‘‘on the ground floor.’’ One is not asked to help 
buy the mines. They are bought and paid for. One 
is not asked to furnish money for development to 
prove the existence of a mine and its value. The 
mine has beer developed, and development work paid 
for, and developed to the extent necessary to show the 
perpetuity of the veins. One is not asked to furnish 
money to work the mine. It has been worked to the 
extent of producing, now on hand, over two hundred 
thousand tons of ore ready for reduction, and this work 
has been paid for, there being two main shafts of 500 
feet each, a number of other shafts ranging in depth 
from 50 to 150 feet, and several thousand feet of tun- 
nels and drifts. One is not asked to buy stock of an 
over-capitalized company. The stock is not for sale. 

There is offered a limited issue of bonds, the proceeds 
of the sale of the same to be used to purchase and erect 
a plant necessary to make the property one of the 
greatest dividend-payers inthe world. The bondsarea 
first mortgage upon all the company’s mines, the de- 
veloped ores, and the plant to be erected. These vast 
properties cannot revert to the Company until every 
dollar of the principal of the bonds has been paid with 
interest, and when paid the purchaser of the bond is 
owner, at no cost, of an interest in the properties rep- 
resented by his stock, which entitles him to share in 
the profits all his life. 

As stated in the foregoing, the former publication 
in LESLIE’S WEEKLY attracted an interest so wide- 
spread, resulting in subscriptions to the Company’s 
securities so satisfactory, as to warrant the Company 
giving an order for the extensive reduction works it re- 
quires. 

The offer of the bonds will remain open only until 
the limited allotment hag been disposed of. It is 
gratifying to the company to know that the proposi- 
tion has met with that public favor and confidence 
which it deserves. 

If you are not in possession of the prospectus and 
literature necessary for a better comprehension of this 
article, you can procure the same by addressing the 
president of the Con:pany, the Hon. Warner Miller, 
100 Broadway, New York City, and mentioning LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 








[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 


Notice To TAXPAYERS. 





DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, BUREAU FOR 
THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, NEW YORK, 
September 1, 1905, 

TAXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TO OBTAIN 


their bills promptly should make immediate written 
requisition (blanks may be procured in the borough 
offices), stating their property by Section or Ward, 
Block and Lot or Map number, making copy of same 
from their bills of last year. 

If a taxpayer is assessed for personal tax, the re- 
quisition should also request bill for such tax. 

Each requisition should be sccompanied by an 
envelope bearing the proper address of the applicant 
AND WITH RETURN POSTAGE PREPAID. 

In case of any doubt in regard to Ward, Section, 
Block or Lot number, taxpayers should take their 
deeds to the Department of 





Taxes and Assessments | 


and have their property located on the maps of that | 


Department and forward to the Deputy Receiver of 
Taxes with the requisition a certified memorandum 
of their property, which will be furnished by the 
Department of Taxe sand Assessments, 

Taxpayers in this manner will receive their bills 
returned by mail at the earliest possible moment and 
avoid any delay caused by waiting on lines, as required 
in case of personal application, 

The requisition must be addressed and mailed to the 
Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whichever borough the 
property is located, as follows : 
JOHN J. MeDONOUGH, No. 

Borough of Manhattan, New York. 

JOHN B. UNDERHILL, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, Borough of The Bronx, New York. 

JACOB 8S. VAN WYCK, Municipal Building, 
ough of Brooklyn, New York. 

FREDERICK W. BLECKWENN, corner Jackson 
avenue and Fifth street, Long Island City, Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York. 

JOHN DE MORGAN, Bay and Sand streets, Staple- 
ton, Staten Island, Borough of Richmond, New 
York. 

After receiving the bills, the taxpayer will see 
that they are properly rebated, then draw check for 
the net amount to the order of the Receiver of 
Taxes and mail bill and check, with an addressed 
envelope, with the return postage prepaid, to the 
Deputy Receiver in whichever borough the property 
is located. 

Checks should be mailed as soon as possible after 
the bills have been received by the tax payer, 

All bills paid during October must be rebated before 
payment, 


Bor- 





DAVID EF. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





that PROTECT 





PATENT Mak Nout Mal 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MY FREE BOOK 


Is called **How Money Grows” and tells: How 
to tell a good investment; i »w to invest small sums; 

how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard 
against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 
save $10 or more a month from your income you should 
not failtoownacopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of 
anyinvestment but full tothe brim with information that 
everyone should possess before theyinvest adollar, Ask 
for it on a postal and I'Ilsend it FREE by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 429 North American Bidg., Philada. 


FRE FOR SIX 


MONTHS 
THE 


MINING HERALD, leading mining and finan 
cial paper, giving valuable information on mining and 
oil industries, principal companies, best dividend pay- 
ing stocks, and showing how immense profits may be 
made on absolutely safe investments. Special ‘Tonopah 
and Goldfield number just out. Write for it to-day. 


A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway 
New York 
Pears’ 
“A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.’ 
All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
rally good soap for the 


complexion. 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


‘Hurry up” YOST 
on FOOTBALL 


Fielding H. Yost, the most 
successful football "Coach" in 
America, has written a book, 

‘‘ Football for Player 

and Spectator,’’ 


that everybody can understand. 
Every phase of the game treat- 
ed with thoroughness and ac- 
curacy of detail not technical, 
but descriptive for everybody. 

























full and discussion of same. Mr. Yost’s personality 
and enthusiasm pervade every page. Sixty halt-tone 
illustrations posed especially from life, describing pic- 
torially every feature of the team’s work individually 
and collectively; 26 half-tones showing exactly the 
games, crowds and characteristic style of play of the 
different football teams of America. Diagrams of 100 
different plays. Shows how to hold the ball, catch it 
cick, punt, tackle, start, etc,, and tells what each player 
is to =. It’s the book tor the player—and it ab 
football a delight to the spectator. You want it. Three- 
hundred and twenty pages handsomely bound in cloth 
with cover design in gold, $1.50--library edition, 
$2.00. When ordering add 14 cents extra to pay 
Postage. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 

904 Main St., 


2 p. Book No.6 Mailed 


es | 


Anu Arbor, Mich., U.S. A. 


questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 

additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be incl 

as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All 
inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,”’ Fi- 
nancial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York.] 


T HAS BEEN said that this is becom- 
ing a year of superlatives in the busi- 
ness world. Many stocks have reached 
their highest record figures ; 
of pig iron is unsurpassed ; wages were 
never higher ; crops are most promising ; 
prices of nearly all domestic commodities 
are climbing up; our population is in- 


creasing ; the wealth of the country is | 


superbly growing ; railway earnings are 
unprecedented, and luxury prevails in 
the humblest homes. The superficial 
deduction is that this is a good time for a 
bull movementin Wall Street. The ques- 
tion that can fairly be asked is whether 
or not the present high range of prices 
of stocks has not discounted the all-per- 
vading prosperity. It certainly has, 
unless Wall Street securities yield a bet- 
ter rate of return than they are now 


| giving. 


57 Chambers street, | 


I called attention in 1902 to the fact 


| that there was nothing attractive in Wall 
| Street as long as a man could put his 





money safely in a savings bank and get 
as much income from the interest thereon 
as he could receive from dividends on Wall 
Street securities. At present, many 
stocks yield less than 4 per cent. What 
is there in such a market to look particu- 
larly attractive? I do not say that we 
may not have an advance in certain se- 
curities, but I do not believe it is pos- 
sible, considering the present high plane 
of the market, to expect anything like an 


| old-fashioned bull movement. Such move- 


} 





ments start when prices are low, not 
when they are abnormally high. Of 
course, when money is plentiful, and 
when luxurious habits have fixed upon 
the common people, a widespread tend- 
ency to gamble—or, in other words, to 
speculate-—naturally manifests _ itself. 
When money comes easily it goes easily. 
The more we earn, as a rule, the more 
we spend. 

Those of us who have lived long enough 
have passed through several experiences 
like the present. We have seen the time 
when crops were abundant, labor in de- 
mand at good prices, and prosperity all- 
pervading. It seemed as if nothing could 
prevent the perpetual continuance of this 


| prosperity, yet we can remember the 
| darkening clouds of financial 


distress 


| that followed the scarcity of money, the 


| experiences 


surplus of labor, the reductions in wages, 
the sufferings of countless thousands, 
and the pitiful struggle for existence, 
leading at last to the doors of the public 
soup-house. Are we so virile, so strong, 
so prosperous in our mighty growth as a 
nation, that we,may not dread similar 
in the future? I wish I 
might answer in the affirmative, but his- 
tory forbids. 

There are some portents of evil in the 
financial sky. The very luxury in which 
we live invites disaster. The speculative 
fever touches high and low. Wild-cat 
enterprises coax the money from the 


| masses, and enticing schemes of pro- 





New 1905 Football Rules in | 


motion by great operators in Wall Street 
attract the business man and the banker. 
A distinct sign of the times is to be 
found in the persistent failures of banks 
in different parts of the country, and the 
readiness with which a scare regarding 
the solvency of financial institutions, 
savings banks included, can be created. 
The failure of a leading bank in Milwau- 
kee, of a trust institution in Kansas City, 
and a bank in Denver are incidental, but 
suggestive. The fact that the working 
balance in the Federal treasury is gradu- 
ally being wiped out has significance. 
Once before it led to a bond issue to re- 
lieve panicky conditions, and unless we 
have retrenchment at Washington, or 
new sources of revenues, the deficit in 
the Federal treasury must become a 
serious matter within a year. Nor is 
everything peaceful among the railroads. 
The sweeping reduction in grain rates in 
the far West by Mr. Hill’s Great North- 
ern, which must be met by all the compet- 


| ing railways in the Northwest, means a 


loss in freights of several million dollars 
to some of the roads which have been talk- 
ing most loudly of increased dividends. 
The extension of the Gould system to the 
Pacific coast means active competition 
between the transcontinental lines. 


The , 


| 


the output | 


building of independent steel plants, cap- | 
italized on a basis one-fourth of that of | 


the Steel Trust, bodes evil to the latter. 
Money-market conditions promise to be 
unfavorable before the close of the year, 
and there is still a little doubt at least 
regarding the outcome of the crops. 

Can we have an extensive bull move- 


ment under these conditions? I say 
decidedly, no. Special influences may 
advance certain stocks, but on every 


advance the market finds more sellers 
than buyers, and it will continue to find 
them, in my judgment, until a healthy 


| 


reaction brings about a lower plane of | 


prices and a safer situation generally. 
There is an intermediate class between 


| the cheap speculative and the dear in- 





vestment stocks, and the one who can 
buy these speculative investments at the 
proper time usually makes his money 
the easiest. For instance, when Man- 
hattan Elevated was selling around 130, 
I called attention to the fact that it was 
a 7 per cent. guaranteed stock, which 
would ultimately sell thirty or forty 
points higher, or on a level with other 
guaranteed stocks of its class. A num- 
ber of my readers who took advantage 
of this suggestion have since been good 
enough -to write me in grateful recogni- 
tion of that fact. Such hargains are 
not offered every day nor every month. 
They are only occasionally to be found. 
I have believed that Southern Pacific 
preferred, a 7 per cent. stock selling at 
less than 120, was cheap. The divi- 
dends are not guaranteed, and the com- 
pany has the right to redeem the stock 
at 115, for a limited period. If this 
option were to be exercised the stock 
would not be worth more than its selling 
price, but it is generally believed and 
understood that it will not be exercised, 
and if a decision to that effect should be 
announced an immediate and decided rise 
in the shares would naturally follow. 

Other stocks that demand the special 
attention of speculators are those whose 
earnings warrant increased dividends. 
Hence, the constant circulation by ma- 
nipulating pools of rumors of increased 
dividends on stocks in which they have a 
special interest. The difficulty with the 
situation is that an inside clique always 
has information in advance of the public, 
and quietly picks up the shares before 
the public knows that dividends are to be 
increased. The outsider must therefore 
rely for his information on a careful 
scrutiny of the physical condition of the 
road, and of its earnings as reported at 
stated periods. 
all railroads reported their earnings every 
week, but the speculative management 
thought that this was taking the public 
too much into its confidence, and weekly 
reports have been suspended in a num- 
ber of instances. 

**M,.”’ Dayton, Ohio: 
Co. makes me distrustful of it. It is experiencing 
increasing competition all the while. If it should 
make peace with its competitors the common might 
be a purchase. 


“*C.,”’ Galveston, Texas: 1. On reactions, Texas 
Pacific, Toledo St. Louis and Western, Colorado Fuel, 





A few years ago nearly | 


The speculation which has | 
attended the management of the Pressed Steel Car | 





and Railway Steel Spring look attractive. 2. Ameri- | 
can Ice debenture 6s were selling around 75 when I | 


called attention to their merits. It looks asif the 
interest on these {bonds would be earned, and if it 
is, they ought to sell up. They are but little high: r 
now than the American Tobacco4s. I still think 
well of the Toledo St. Louis and Western 4s; not for 
speculation, however, because these bonds are 
largely held for ee 

’ Sudbury, Vt.: The growing opposition 
to the. gas monopoly in Ps. York City and the ap- 
pointment of a State commission with power to re- 
duce the price of gas must ultimately have their 
effect, and for that reason investors are not holding 
their Consolidated Gas stock as tenaciously as be- 
fore, though there is no doubt that earnings wou!d 
justify higher dividends. 2. I would not sell my 
American Telephone and Telegraph shares, except 
at a profit. 3. The fcompetition in the tele phone 
business constantly increases, but so does the busi- 
ness itself. I would prefer to buy the shares of the 
parent company than those of the branches. 

“D.,” Springfield, Ill.: I never advised the short 
sales of the stock to which you refer. I may have 
pointed out that intrinsically the stock was not worth 
what it was selling for. I may, for instance, say 
that the enormous over-capitalization of the Steel 
Trust must eventually invite disaster. When that 
eventuality will occur, no one can predict. One who 
acts on his own judgment, even if he bases that judg- 
ment on what some one else says, is solely re- 
sponsible for his action. I still believe that ulti- 
mately the Steel Trust, by reason of its top-heavy 
character, will find it difficult to sustain the prices 
of its shares at prevailing figures, and that the man 
who is short of it, if he has patience, will cover with 
less loss than he would now sustain. This is my 
own, individual judgment; I do not ask any one 
else to act upon it, and it is none of my business if 
he does or does not. I express an honest opinion, 
and if I err, it is anerror of judgment, and nothing 
else. 

Continued on page 239. 
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Truly. 
Elise “Mamma, what is a riding- 
habit ?’’ 
Mamma -*‘ A riding habit, dear, is 


what makes people too lazy to walk.’’ 
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A- BEAUTIFOL 
WOMAN 





The 


three 
rounded features, 
fine complexicen, 
blessed with 


requisites of tacial beauty are 
absence of wrinkles anda 
and she is a wise woman, 
these favors, who will strive 
by every means to preserve, or, if lost, re- 
store them. 

Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food, 
bcautifiers to-day, is the result of years of 
study and experience by Dr. Charles, a 
physician of high standing in his profession, 
and his preparation is the only one in the 
world recognized and indorsed by the medi- 


the greatest of 


cal fraternity. It is positively the only 
preparation known to science which with- 
out the use of medicines and tonics will 
round out the hollowed, thin cheek or 
scrawny neck with firm, healthy flesh. For 
removing wrinkles from the face, neck and 
hands it acts like magic—one application 
often showing a decided improvement, es- 
pecially when the furrow is deep. 

Kor developing the bust or to make the 
breast firm large and beautiful, nothing 
can equal it. .To prevent the breast from 
shrinking, mothers should always use Dr. 


Charles’ Flesh Food after weaaing baby. It 
will also restore a bosom to its natural con- 
tour and beauty lost through this cause 
We earnestly warn ladies to avoid sub- 
stitutes of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. See 
that the name and portrait of Dr, Charles 
is on the box before purchasing. We also 
warn ladies not to use any other cream on 


the face, as Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food {s guar- 
anteed not to promote the growth of hair. 
On sale at all the principal Department 


Stores and Druggists. 


SPECIAL OFFER -*" 
eRe ae NNR LARC lar price 
of Dr Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but 
io introduce it into thousands of new homes 
its proprietors have decided to send two (2) 
boxes to all who answer this advertisement 
and send them $1.00. All packages are sent 
in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 


regu- 


FREE-- A sample box—just enough to 

convince you of the great 
merit of ‘merit of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food— will be 
sent free for 10 cents, which pays for cost 
of mailing We will also send you our 
jliustrated book, “Art of Massage,”’ which 
contains all the proper movements fer mas- 
saging the face, neck and arms, and full 
directions for developing the bust. Address 


DR. CHARLES CO., 198 Fulton St., New York 


Department A. 
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The Best Advertising Medium is 


LESLIE’S 
os WEEKLY 

















often makes 
because 


THE best 

the poorest cocktail 
the proper mixing of the various 
liquors always has him guessing. 


guesser 


CLUB COCKTAILS, the 
original bottled cocktail, are made 
after a scientific formula: the 
choicest of old liquors are blended 
in perfect proportions. CLUB 
COCKTAILS is the only brand 
subjected to ageing before being 
bottled. Specify CLUB if you 
want the original and best. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 


tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York London 











They fully satisfy 
the purchaser who de- 
mands honesty in con- 
struction and accuracy 
in service. 

A watch for every 
purpose, for every per- 
son, and every watch 
mde complete, CASE 
AND MOVEMENT IN 
THE SAME FAC- 
TORY. 


- , CV 


DULIRLAM DEY 


WATCH WORKS 


CANTON, O*V/O. 


WR/TE FOR BOOKLET 


Light from te Matohman.” 
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HAVE A SMILE WITH ME 


Three good comic magazines, full of fun and 
merriment, sample copies. Send ten cents in stamps 
to the Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 
You will be agreeably surprised. 





The well known SPARKLETS C? itt PARIS which 
had such an enormous success with its “Sparklets for 
preparing instantaneously Soda Water and all other 
sparkling drinks, replying to a great public want 
has just placed upon the market 











for the immediate preparation of CARBONIC ACID 
S a la mode de Nauheim, recommended by the 
highest European anid American medical faculties fur 
Heart Disease & Ladies Complaints 
PROSPECTUS FREE SPARKLETS C:’. Paris. 


GOOD GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


LESLIE'S 
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HE NEW SOUTH WALES commer- | 
cial agent in the East, in a recent 
report to his government, says that the 
trade of Japan is sound and expanding. 
The imports largely consist of raw cot- 
ton, wool, sugar, rice, kerosene, steam 
vessels, machinery, and engines ; the ex- 
ports: silk, coal, matches, tea, cotton 
yarns, and copper. The government is 
doing everything in its power to en- 
courage local industries, particularly 
ship-building and the manufacture of 
iron, cotton, and woolen goods. Cheap 
labor is an element which is greatly in 
favor of the Japanese. They will al- 
ways be large importers of raw mate- 
rials, and the duties on raw materials 
needed in manufactures are very mod- 
erate. He further states that when 
peace is declared Siberian grain and but- 
ter will flood the Eastern markets. 
- 
~-ROM THE annual report on the com- 
merce of the Bombay Presidency for 
1904, prepared by Mr. C. E. Fee, we 
learn that the Bombay cotton piece- 
goods market, which supplies the west- 
ern half of India, is open for American 
manufactur2s. Many large merchants 
of Bombay desire to deal in American 
piece-goods. They understand now more 
than ever to what extent they are at the 
mercy of Manchester. Several times 
small shipments of American piece-goods 
have been received, and have sold very 
well. There is a growing demand for 
them, especially up country. Since na- 
tive merchants are forced to order their 
goods through a British commission-house 
(there being no American commission 
firm), the reason why the business in 
American goods has not increased in 


proportion to the demand is evident. 
— 
HE FOLLOWING notes concerning 


business opportunities abroad are 
derived from various German sources. 
Government concessions have been grant- 
ed for the construction of the following 
lines of railway in Chili: From Paloma 
to San Marcos, from Caleta de Pan de 
Azucar to Mina Esplodadora, and from 
Patillos to the borax fields in the Dor- 
tillera. A concession has been granted 
to build a line of railway from Guaymas 
to Toniche in Mexico. A narrow-gauge 
steam railroad line is to be built between 
Samaden and Pontresina in Switzerland. 
A concession has been secured from the 
government for a steam railway from 
Springs to Wiltank, in the Transvaal. 
The municipalities of Gleisdorf, Steyer- | 
mark, Austria, and of Kasteltruth, 
Tyrol, Austria, have decided to introduce 
electric lighting and power stations. The 
tramway lines in the city of Guatemala 
are to be operated by electric traction. 
For detailed information apply to Di- 
rector Ricardo Exheverria, Guatemala 
City. Three electric cable tramways are 
to be built in the city of Berne, Switzer- 
land. 


NDER the heading, *‘ What To Send 
to Siberia,’’ the London Daily Mail 


of recent date publishes an article inspired 


by a report of Mr. H. Cooke, special 
commissioner of the commercial intelli- | 
gence committee of the London Board of 


| Trade, who has made an extended tour 


| mercial 
| the receptive as well as the productive 


of investigation in Russian Siberia. The 
writer gives a view of the prevalent com- 
conditions in Siberia, analyzes 


capacity of its millions of population, 
and tells the British merchant and manu- 
facturer how to utilize its enormous and 
comparatively unknown market. What 
he has to say on these points is quite as 
valuable for American readers as for the | 
British. Mr. Cooke says that he was 
told at Irkutsk by a machinery dealer 
that he could do business in the follow- 
ing classes of goods: Portable engines, 
river steamers, dredging appliances, 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE tor the TEETH. j 


25 cents a jar. 
Take Piso’s Cure for Consumption. It will cure your 
P 


11 By all druggists, 


cou 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES ior CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMEITS. 25c. a box. . 
Tie name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guar 

antee of its excellence. 
SAVE TIME. Order supphes, do your shopping, 
make appointments, by telephone. Residence rates are 


| low. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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small tugs, hand machinery for carding 
cotton for Manchuria (hitherto unob- 
tainable at Irkutsk), turbines, belting, 
light steel-nickeled baths, sanitary ap- 
pliances, and cheap filters. He applied 
by advertisement in the British press 
for boring, printing, and mineral-water 
machinery, railway appliances, gold-min- 
ing plant, traps for animals, and stub- 
bing-machines, but the answers and cat- 
alogues, of which he showed a bundle, 
being exclusively in the English language, 
he was able to make nothing of. 


a 

REPORTS FROM various authoritative 

sources indicate that there is a good 
market for cutlery in the province of 
Algeria. The class of goods in demand 
there is about the same as is used in 
Europe. Pocket-knives and scissors are 
sold in all grades and styles, principally, 
however, the cheaper ones. Razors from 
the cheapest to the highest in price are 
taken. Fruit-knives, pruning-knives 
preferably those made entirely of steel, 
without the wooden handles —cutting-out 
knives, etc., find a ready sale. Metal- 
handle knives do not seem to be looked 
upon favorably. In the province of Oran 
the class of goods asked for is about the 
same as in the province of Algiers. 
Table, dessert, carving, and fish knives 
are usually wanted according to a certain 
pattern. Forks and spoons, often made 
of silver-plated metal, are, as a rule, 
different in 
Table knives which find the best sale are 
the so-called French form, with a blade 
of medium width. Pocket-knives with 
numerous blades, corkscrew, etc., not 
too high in price, find a ready sale. 
Razors and scissors of various styles are 
chiefly demanded in the better grades. 
Conditions in the provinces of Bone, 
Bergie, Mostagonem, Tlemeen, and Phi- 
lippeville are about the same as in the 
two provinces previously mentioned, but 
because the customers there are chiefly 
Italians and Maltese, the cheaper grades 
of goods are mainly demanded. 


. 

GENTLEMAN who is traveling 
abroad, inquiring into trade condi- 
tions, with special reference to the pro- 
motion of American commerce, writes to 
the Bureau of Manufactures that foreign 
manufacturers in England and on the con- 
tinent imitate American products and sell 
them under the title, ‘‘ American made. ”’ 


| The gentleman alluded to says on this 


point : “‘I find that a great deal of imita- 
tion of our manufactures under the title 
of ‘American’ is going on in Great Brit- 
ain andon the continent. I was recently 
told in London that many of the so-called 
‘American shoes,’ as well as many other 
American articles which are being sold 
in Europe and elsewhere, are really of 
European make, but made after Ameri- 
can patterns, and the English and 
French, as well as the Germans and 
Austrians, are doing more or less of this, 
both for the home markets and for ex- 
portation. Apparently quite large quan- 
tities of genuine American manufactures 
are being sent from England to Egypt, 
India, the Straits Settlements, China, and 
Japan. 
other machinery manufactured in the 
United States are thus being sent by 
British exporters to the countries named. 
In Germany, many articles of American 
and Iinglish manufacture are being du- 
plicated, and some of these are being 
sent to the Orient as well as to South 
America, Africa, and elsewhere. These 
imitations are sold in German markets as 
“American-made ’ goods. This is espe- 
cially true of shoes of American pat- 
tern.”’ 


Let the Children Tell Their Own Stories. 


SEND ten cents for one of our ‘‘ Story 

Pictures,’’ beautifully printed on 
heavy coated paper. Each one is a com- 
plete story by itself, but with no reading 
matter. The little ones will spend happy 
hours weaving their childish fancies into 
stories about the pictures. These pic- 


| tures, pasted in an album, with their lit- 


tle stories written out, will make a most 
beautiful souvenir of a child’s early life. 
For fifty cents we will send seven cuts, 
not one of them of a character to be out 
of place in a child’s hands. Address 
Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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for FREE King Catalog No. 776. 
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For People Who Love Luxury. 


PEOPLE of moderate means, who love 

comfort and daintiness of surround- 
ings, will appreciate our valuable sug- 
gestions on fitting up dens, with illustra- 
tions of unique and artistic arrangements 
of pictures. Send five cents for our 
Blue Booklet on den work. Art lovers 
will also be repaid by sending two cents 
our Blue Booklet catalogue, with 
illustrations of our beautiful reproduc- 
tions of copyrighted drawings. Address 
Department, Judge Company, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Prettiest Auto Picture Out 
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W ere 
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‘tother dear charmer away." 

We will send this handsome picture, 
beautifully pi inted in sepla on heavy coat- 
ed paper, suitable for taming, size 10 7-8 
x 13 7-8, securely packed, to any address 
in the United States upon receipt of price, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
Address Judge Company, 225 Fourth 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is Intended for the 
information of readers of LesLin’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” LEsiiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


THE PRESENT hue and cry against 

lax insurance methods is certain to 
result in a more beneficial administration 
for the thousands of policy-holders of 
companies doing business under the laws 
of the State of New York. The pessi- 
mist’s view, which discloses nothing but 
evil in the general life-insurance situa- 
tion, is not accurate. With the search- 
lights of publicity turned on from all 
quarters, reforms are inevitable. In 
this age of enlightened public opinion a 
formal legal investigation is not the sole 
hope of the people, where great public 
issues are at stake. Their court of last 
resort is the press. This policy of pub- 
licity should carry comfort to the per- 
turbed spirit of a correspondent who 
complains bitterly to the New York Times 
that the interests of policy-holders are 
not safeguarded by the New York State 
insurance department. He says that 
the British laws governing corporations 
are the only effectual ones, because they 
afford absolute protection to the minority. 
Under the British plan one-third of the 
directors of a corporation retire each 
year. In the elections held to fill these 
vacancies the stockholder is allowed to 
adopt what is termed the cumulative plan 
of voting—that is, he can cast the total 
number of votes to which he is entitled 
for one person, or divide them among 
several at his pleasure. This plan, the 
correspondent points out, insures a repre- 
sentation from the minority and makes 
impossible the pernicious one-man power 
of the system in vogue here. Any 
plan which delegates wider and more 
direct powers of control to each stock- 
holder should be welcomed in this State 
and incorporated into the laws of the 
commonwealth. 


“N.,”’ Fremont, Neb.: I think the company is now 
in much better shape. The shake-up has done it 
good, although I do not regard it as the best and the 
safest. 

“R.,”’ Salt Lake City: The policy of the Home 
Life, of New York, to which you refer has ad- 
vantages, but you must always bear in mind that 
only what is guaranteed will be paid, and that esti- 
mates are of very little consequence. 

“S.,’-Cleveland, Ohio: The Attna Life paid-up 
policy to the holders of 20-payment life policies, of 
fourteen years ago, ought to make a satisfactory 
settlement, especially if the accrued dividends and 
interest have taken care of the six years’ premiums. 
This is not a bad showing, and is somewhat original. 

‘M. M.,”’ Des Moines, Ia.: The statement made 
to you was correct. 
of the features of the gold-bond contracts of the 
great companies, but they do give you interest on 
your money, as well as your life insurance, and if 
you are not capable of saving your surplus earnings, 
I know of no better.way for you to make them se- 
cure. If you will fill out the coupon attached to the 
advertisement of the Mutual Life on this page, you 
will get the information at much greater length 
than I could possibly give it to you in the limited 
space of my department, 


Ki. Mor, 


. + 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 237. 

“P.,’? St. Louis : Note your suggestion. 
followed out. 

‘B.,”’ Marion, O,: I would not consider their 
judgment safe on which to speculate, and would 
advise ~ to leave them alone. 

“N. O. P.”: Gentlemen may differ as to their 
views A any subject, but they should not be afraid 
to, pyre the courage of their convictions. 

‘J. G.C.,” Philadelphia: They are members of 
the ¢ Sonsolidated Exchange, but not long since had 
trouble with it. I am unable to get a rating. 

* Dolly Varden,”’ Detroit: The * “wonderful of- 
fer’’ made to you “to make a fortune‘in the Mon- 
tana Gold Mine ”’ is too good to be true. Need I say 
more? 

“Y.O. V.,”” Brooklyn: I know of none that I 
would recommend. It isa gambling business with 
which good brokers are adverse to having any con- 
nection. 

“S. St..”"” New York: I do not regard the Colo- 
rado Southern 4s as any,better than the Toledo St. 
Louis and Western 4s, selling several points lower. 
I advised the purchase of the Toledo bonds when 
they sold under 80. 
86, 7 signs that they will advance still further. 

A. S.,”” Maine: I take no stock in C. F. King, 
of oe and his so-called “industrial invest- 
ments.” If you are looking for a safe place to put 
your money, I would keep it away from any one 
who has been identified with such an enterprise as 


It will be 
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| stockholders. As a mining enterprise it has much 
to, commend it. 

“W. T.,” Indianapolis, Ind.: 1. A fairly good 
speculative bond, which, if business prosperity con- 
tinues, should be worth more some day, will be 
found in the Wabash Pittsburg Terminal 2s, which 
have been selling under 40, and which, after June Ist, 
1910, will be entitled to a fixed charge of 4 per cent. 
per annum. 2, National Enameling charges its 
poor financial showing for the past year to competi- 
tion, and the reduction of its working capital to the 
redemption of its bonds. I would not sacrifice my 
shares. 

“F.,”’ Milwaukee, Wis.: You could place your 
funds in one of your best local banks and have it 
execute your orders through a reliable brokerage 
connection in New York, or you could do what the 
best of the speculative element Gone, namely, open 
an account with some prc of the 





New York Stock Exchange and a. him operate | 


as per your orders. Any member of the exchange 
will buy small lots if they are paid for, but most of 
them - not care to operate in small accounts on a 


mere 
” New York: 1. It is impossible, in a market 
as fel 2 as the present, to name the figure at 
which any stock is a bargain ora sale. 2. The per- 
sistence with which bull rumors are circulating on 
Steel Trust shares reminds me of the tactics so suc- 
cessfully employed to exploit this tremendously 
over-capitalized corporation at the time of its organ- 
ization. 3. I see no reason why Southern Pacific 
preferred should not continue to pay its dividends. 
You might find a safer investment by buying Toledo 
St, Sax and Western 4s. 
” Utica: 1. Note what you ony, and will be 
Pe to put your stock in the pool. While the 
books show that American Malt td is worth 
more than its selling price, I hesitate to advise 
its purchase until the concern has a manage- 
ment in which the public can place greater con- 
fidence. 3. I doubt if I would care to go short of 
stocks like Erie, Reading, and M. K. and T., that are 
in strong hands, and that have been advancing, in 
part at least, on the presumption of better things 
ahead for them, even though the advance may have 
seemed to be more than circumstances warranted. 
“Alpha”’: 1. If the vigorous effort by a few heavy 
operators on Wall Street to create a bull sentiment 
is continued it must naturally be addressed more 
largely to the: low-priced railway and industrial 
shares than to anything else, mainly because invest- 
ment stocks have reached too high a figure to make 
them attractive for trading purposes. For that 
reason stocks like Southern Railway common 
might not look attractive for short sales. 2. I would 
be inclined to take a profit in M. K. and T. pre- 
ferred, or anything else, if the market were given 
an upward impulse. 3. Note is 4 suggestions. 
‘J. C.,” Saugerties, N. Y.: 1. I know some of the 
gentlemen, and their APE, are good, but I 
know nothing of the proposition, and it would be 
difficult to make a personal investigation. 2. The 


independent stockholders’ committee of the Ameri- | 


can Malting Company has not yet been organized. 


It is desired first to know the names of stockholders | 


who wish to co-operate and the number of shares 
they control. 3. Greene Copper is a valuable prop- 
erty. The par is only $10. Itis therefore selling at 
a considerable premium. There is no doubt that 
if the price of copper continues as high as it is, the 
dividends on Greene can be increased. 

‘Products,’ Cincinnati: Your criticism of the 


| Management of the Corn Products Company is 
| abundantly justified, and I am glad that you have 


decided to join in the effort by a stockholders’ com- 
mittee to compel the management to pursue a more 
conservative and business-like course. I will be 
glad to put you in touch with the stockholders’ com- 
mittee, and note the number of shares you hold. I 
wish every shareholder in Corn Products, common 


or perferred, great or small, would let me hear from | 


him. By united effort I believe that the Corn 
Products Company can once more be firmly estab- 
lished on a dividend-paying basis, but first it must 
be removed from the influence of a Wall Street 
speculative clique that seems .to have been pretty 
close to the management. 


‘W.,”” Patchogue, L. I., and “ T.,’’ New Bedford : 


, Lagree with you that the man who got up the Malt 


I have not room to explain all | 


reorganization plan did not particularly look out for 


the interest of the preferred stockholders. It will be | 


remembered that some of the directors were com- 
pelled to disgorge moneys of the company that had 
been illegally used for the payment of dividends, and 
that they also turned in considerable common 


| stock. Their interest, therefore, may be more in the 


latter. They would no doubt be very glad to havea 
chance to recoup themselves in Wall Street for 
what the courts compelled them to pay back. I 
agree with you also that the company cannot 
honestly be reorganized without making provision 
for the accrued dividends on the preferred. 
all stockholders of corporations whose shares are 
listed on the exchange would control their own hold 
ings, instead of giving proxies to unfaithful officials, 


| or leaving the shares in the hands of brokers to 
| trade with to their own personal profit. 


L.,”’ Mobile: 1. Some time ago I said that it 


} looked as if an effort was being made to put Erie 


They have gradually risen to | 


the King-Crowther Oil Company. The recollection | 


of , that fiasco must still be fresh in the public mind. 
“A. M.,” Sharon, Tex.: I note what you say 
about your 50 shares of Malting stock, and will be 
glad to have them represented in the pool organized 
to oppose any plan of reorganization that does not 
do justice to the preferred stockholders by taking 
care of their accumulated unpaid dividends. The 
American Ice Company did this by issuing a6 per 
cent. debenture bond for the entire amount. 
J.,’"’ Goshen : I note your ownership of Malt pre- 
ferred, and will be glad to give your name to the 
protesting stockholders’ committee if one is or- 
ganized, as I hope it will be shortly. The extension 
of the time for which stock can be deposited with 
the so-called reorganization committee shows that 
this self-constituted body has not succeeded in 
bamboozling the holders of the shares, especially 
the ew 
‘G. E. C.,”” Schenectady: Very few such bonds 
are regarded as absolutely safe investments. They 
are attractive mainly because if the properties meet 
expectations they bring very large returns. This is 
speculation, and not investment, The stock does not 
pay anything, but I hear good reports of the value 
of the property, and know that several prominent 
Darties in New York business circles are heavy 


common to 50 or over, to enable the Morgan syndi- 
cate to dispose of the 4 per cent. Erie convertible 
bonds at a fair profit. These bonds are convertible 
in Erie stock at 50, and of course they were a drug 
in the market as long as Erie sold under that figure. 
I also suggested that because the new Atchison loan 
is convertible into Atchison common at par, there 


I wish | 


would be good reason why an effort should be made | 


to make Atchison sell at par or better. Since that 


time both Erie and Atchison have been moving up- | 


ward. 
how much to manipulation, 
figure out; but the fact remains that the higher 
Erie common sells, and the higher Atchison common 
sells, the higher the prices at which the respective 
bonds can be unloaded. 


How much of this rise is due to merit, and | 
I leave to my readers to | 


2. The talk of an anthra- | 


cite railway combine between the New York Cen- | 


tral, Pennsylvania, and Erie is ridiculous, especially 


at a time when so much anti-trust feeling is ex- | 


hibited. 

“P..”’ Dolgeville, N. Y.: 1. The Western Maryland 
Railway 4 per cent. bonds are secured by a mort- 
gage for $50,000,000, the amount of the issue, on the 
company’s property, including its interests in leased 
and auxiliary lines, and the entire capital stock of the 
West Virginia Central and Pittsburg Railway Com- 
pany. The line extends from Baltimore to Williams- 
port, Md., and includes a number of smaller roads, 
aggregating a mileage of 25 miles, controlled by 
lease. It depends largely on its coal traffic for its 
earnings. 2. The Mexican government 5 per cent. 
loan has no period fixed for the maturity of the bonds, 
the government obligating itself only to pay, from 
January Ist, 1900, a semi-annual sinking fund of 0.31 
per cent. of the original amount of the loan, which, it 
is calculated, will retire the entire issue within forty- 
five years. Bonds may be purchased for the sinking 
fund at below par, or drawn and retired at par. 
After July, 1909, the government has the right to 
increase the sinking-fund payments, or to pay off 
the loan at par on three months’ notice. 3. Mexican 
Central 4s are not dear, though they are some- 
what speculative, as all Mexican securities are and 
will be under existing conditions. 4. Yes 

“S. S.,” Toronto: 1. Unless the divide ends on 
Soo common are to be increased, the stock looks 
very high. Its earnings make an excellent show- 
ing, and dividends could be increased to 6 per cent. 
per annum. I was told several months ago that no 
increase was intended at present, and was not sur- 
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prised that the recent dividend was maintained on 
its former basis. You should have bought the stock 
when I suggested its purchase, around 60. You 
could have doubled your money. 2. Nobody pays 
any more attention to Lawson, and I am not sur- 
prised that Governor Hoch, of Kansas, said that 
Lawson, on his Western stumping tour, was only 
a disappointment. That is what he has been in 
everything he has undertaken. He was a disap- 
pointment when he was begging the people to buy 
Amalgamated at fictitious prices, and a worse dis- 
appointment when he was begging them to sell 
when they should have bought. He was a disap- 
pointment when he advised the purchase of Copper 
Range, especially when it was disclosed that he had 
been selling the stock while advising others to buy. 
He was a dead failure in his attempt to make him- 
self a figure in international yachting, and he is a 
success only as a theatrical advertiser of Lawson. 
3. If the Steel Trust is making sufficient profit to 
pay interest and dividend charges on its enormously 
inflated capital and indebtedness, you may be sure 
that there will be plenty of competition in the busi- 
ness, and I am not surprised that new steel mills, 
furnaces, and shops are rapidly being erected in 
Pittsburg and at other competitive points. 


NEw YorK, August 31st, 1905. JASPER. 
oe a 


A Great Year for Nebraska. 

ARD-TIMES prophets, socialist agi- 
tators, and other alarmists, political 
and social, will find scant pabulum for 
the sustenance of their theories and 
speculations in the season’s crop reports, 
especially those from the Western States. 
The harvest outlook in Nebraska alone is 
enough to send all these Jeremiahs and 
other grumblers to the rear. According 
to conservative estimates, the winter 
wheat crop in Nebraska this year will 
amount to fifty million bushels of a 
quality finer than ever known before. 
The marketing of this crop will require, 
at a safe estimate, not less than one 
hundred thousand cars. And 
wheat has the chief place in size and 
value, it is only one of many sources of 
the Nebraska farmer’s wealth and pres- 
ent prosperity. The prospects for corn, 
oats, and other cereals are equally good, 
and the products of the stock farms are 
certain to add enormously to the total. 
The total value of the surplus, or mar- 
ketable, products of Nebraska for 1904 
was $208, 110,576.95, an increase of $11,- 
000,000 over 1903, and there is every 
reason for the belief that the increase 
this year over last will be still greater. 
And we have no doubt that the other 
grain-producing States will make as good 
a showing for the year as Nebraska. It 
is a year of great prosperity for the 
farmers throughout the Union. Crops 
are large and prices good everywhere. 
And the prosperity of the farmer is the 
prosperity of allthe people. It is atime 

for hope and good cheer all around. 
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American Wines 
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Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt, 





Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead ot all others 


AWAY STO Px FOR EASY WRITING. 
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Buy an assorted sample bor Sf 24 pens for 28 cts., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it ! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 
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or a regular bonanza tor the children on a rainy day. and Liquor Habit curedin10 

We will also send a fifty-cent bundle, or a twenty to 20 days. No pay till curede 
five-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. Address Write DR.4. Lv. STEPHENS CO., 
Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. | Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Columbus, 0, 








Washington, D.C. 

211 N. Capitol St. 
Dwight, I. 
Marion , Ind, 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, la. 


Portland, Me. 
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St. Louis, No, 
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Pittsburg, Pa. 
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_~ ‘THE GUM WITH THE LASTING 
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NI __ PER PACKAGE. 
THE ONLY GUM PACKAGE THAT WILL PREVENT 
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BOX WHEN EMPTY A USEFUL 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. SERVED EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS 
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Say ler 18 ST 4 IRVING PLACE, New voRK cry THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
—— — LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


MENNEN’S| SOHMER 
powperR| PIANOS 


After Shaving. 


Foreign Champagnes cost twice 
as much because they are obliged 
to pay duty and ship freight. 




















Insist that your barber use Mennen's ‘ . 

Foilet Powder after he shaves you, Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
itis Antiseptic, and will prevent any in Gsreater New 
of the skin diseasesoften contracted. 5th Ave., cor 22d St. York 


A positive relieffor Priekly Heat, 
Chafing and Sunburn, andall aftilictions ofthe skin, Removes 
all odor of perspiration, Get Mennen’s—the original, Sol 
everywhere, or mailed for SH cents. Safle free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N, J. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent, commis= 
sion to get orders for our cele- 
brated ‘Teas, Coffees Spices, Ex- 
tracts and Baking Powder. Beauti- 














ful Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
prompt attention address 


RR. MILLER ce * THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, N.Y. 





Senp one dollar and we will forward you a generous 
supply of back numbers of Les/re’s Weekly—a most satis- 
fying mental dinner—with an ample and appetizing 
dessert of /udyges and other light reading. A nice pres 
ent to your country triends, a royal teast tor yoursell, 


| 
| 
A Big Bundle of Books. | 
| 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write fer proots of cures, 100-page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, + Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








NOW READY... 


“THIS @ THAT’? 


About Caricature 
By ZIM 


A book of sound advice for the 
comiceart student 
$1.50 by mail 

Address E. Zim, Horseheads, N. Y. 



















Laugh Three Months for a Quarter. 


SEND twenty-five cents for a three months’ subscrip- 
tion to the monthly Magastne of /un—replete with 
short, humorous stories, funny pictures, clever jokes— 
full of tun and laughter. Just the thing for the tired 
business man, the distracted housewile, or the merry 
children, Its bubbling good nature is a boon to all ages. 








Best Line to Chicago and the 


West NE 





W YORK CENTRAL. 





ime the f 





